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The events of the week at Berlin have fulfilled 
the prophecy of the last issue of the Christian 
Union. Lord Beaconsfield has succeeded in se- 
curing for England the enmity of BosniA and the 
two Bulgarian provinces, in addition to that of 
Turkey and Russia. Bulgaria is to be divided by 
the Balkan range, Southern Bulgaria having a 
Christian governor under the nominal protectorate 
of the European powers. But the dividing line 
along the Balkan range itself bas been so arranged 
that, according to the newspaper reports, it will 
atford small protection against Russian legions if 
ever Russia is inclined to take any steps towards 
the Dardanelles; and it is almost certain that 
Southern Bulgaria will be kept in perpetual dis- 
content by the consideration of the more enviable 
condition of ber northern sister. Russia appar- 
ently expects the way will be opened for her 
organization of a navy, for she is still purchasing 
steawers, having added three of German construe- 
tion to those which she has already bought in this 
country. Austria is authorized to take possession 
of Bosnia and part of Herzegovina, and has al- 
ready begun to do so. Ostensibly the object of 
her occupation is simply to preserve peace; but 
the duration of that occupation is not fixed; and 
full liberty is left to Austria in regard to the 
organization of the provincial government. Un- 
questionably this means the addition to Austria 
of an area of 24,000 square miles of territory and 
a population of a little over a million and a quar- 
ter. The way in which a dependent and hapless 
State is transferred from the Turkish to the Aus- 
trian domain, without as mach as saying By your 
leave, is rather startling to an American who be- 
lieves in a government both of and for the people. 
The Sepoys are believed to be ordered home, 
without having rendered any other service to 
English interests than that of creating an elo- 
quent protest against the policy of their emplcy- 
ment in European wars. 


The origin of the Potter Investigating Com- 
mittee has curiously come to the surface; at least, 


there seems to be a reasonable foundation for the 
reports current in Washington that General Butler 
invented it as a means of getting even with Wayne 
MecVeagh, who worsted him so badly in the epis- 
tolary controversy in respect to Louisiana affairs. 
He has now taken charge of it, viee Potter re- 
tired. The committee itself has done nothing 
except bring out some additional superfluous evi- 
dence of the falsehood of Anderson's original 
statements, and an apparently conclusive vindica- 
tion of Mr. Noyes, who was charged in the orig- 
inal resolution with complicity with alleged 
frauds in Florida. He has not only gone upon the 
stand and testified in his own defense, but has 
been abundantly sustained by the investigations 
of the Florida sub-committee. The least which 
the original framers of the indictment against him 
can do is to publish at once that acknowledgment 
which one gentleman always owes to another 
when, under misapprehension or misinformation, 
he becomes, however innocently, « false accuser. 
It is not surprising that Secretary Sherman im- 
patiently persists in demanding an opportunity to 
prove not only his own innocence of any fraud in 
Louisiana, but also that there was no fraud there, 
except in the violence and corruption perpetrated 
by the Democratic party; nor any stranger that 
the Investigating Committee, in the light of its 
past research, is very unwilling to allow the 
accused this opportunity to defend himself by 
proving Mr. Potter's resolution a false and ground- 
less accusation. 


The employment of Sunday for all sorts of pub- 
lie oceasions is still a characteristic of Paris, 
which chose last Sunday for a great féte, partly 
in honor of the Exposition, partly in honor of 
the Republic. The great event of the day was the 
unveiling of a gigantic statue of the Republie in 
front of the Trocadero. A monster orchestral 
and choral performance, a grand torchlight proces- 
sion, a hundred illaumirated boats and no end of 
fireworks were among the features of the occa- 
sion. Such a féte is not without a national, 
and even an international importance, in such a 
land as France, with such a people as the French. 
The Republic, like its statue, has thus far been 
veiled; the day that unveils the one will be felt 
to have unveiled the other. It could hardly have 
been a welcome task for the Marshal, who has no 
love for the Republic, to have honored and sane- 
tioned this ceremony, as doubtless he did; for the 
mere fact that the city in the presence of the na- 
tions of the earth thus publicly did honor to the 
Republic must have a not inconsiderable effect to 
strengthen the allegiance of the people. 


The death of Queen Mercedes, of Spain, has 
saddened many a heart on this side of the water 
who had come to know her not so wuch as the 
(Queen but as a simple unaffected girl and a loving 
wife. A large share of this interest is no doubt 
due to Miss Dana's graceful sketch in a recent 
‘*Seribner’s,” and much of it tothe romantie char- 
acter of her marriage with the young King, the 
freshness and the charm of which even the ex- 
actions of royalty could not spoil. Only eighteen ; 
only six months a bride; less than half a year 
since the State was luminous and musical with the 
joy of the royal wedding, and now—‘‘ the trap- 


pings and the suits of woe.” 


Socialism in this country is certainly more ery 
than wool, and, we are inclined to think. more 
smoke than fire. The meeting held in New York 
city last week elicited some attempted definitions 
of the terms of the Socialists. They look for one 
grand universal republic composed of all European 


peoples. They declare the condition of the United 
States to-day to be exactly the same with that of 
France before the revolution of 1848, a demon- 
stration that political reform cannot and does not 
afford industrial prosperity. (One speaker, with 
greater conciseness than clearness, defines the 
principles of Socialism to be four in number— 
authority, individuality, fraternity, and solidar- 
ity. Another, less concerned about the peoples 
of Europe than those of New York city, demands 
that the city authorities issue twenty millions of 
scrip, receivable for taxes, licenses, ete., and issue 
them in payment for labor, to be employed in 
constructing twenty-six miles of wharfage which 
the city is assumed to require. This is indeed the 
only direct practical suggestion which the Social- 
ists have proposed. Its fallacy is too obvious 
to need disproof. The right and left wings are 
already begin: ing to separate from each other, 
and there are indications that the schism will be- 
come final between those who desire to accomplish 
reform, so called, by the ballot-box, and those 
who are bent upon revolution by violence—the 
latter consisting almost, if not altogether, of 
foreigners. 


Our readers may remember, in a late number of 
tbe Christian Union, an editorial paragraph call- 
ing attention to the suspicious character of the 
schemes for the colonization of Liberia by Amer- 
ican negroes. The ‘*‘ New York Tribune” pub- 
lishes an interview with J. Milton Turner, ex- 
Minister from the United States to Liberia, which 
more than justifies all that we have expressed re- 
specting what seems to be a most injurious, if not 
a positively fraudulent scheme. He declares it to 
be ‘‘ one of the greatest frauds of this century.” 
The extreme heat of the sun causes such lassitude 
that few foreigners can endure work under it. 
Few escape the fever, and few rise from it well 
men. The soil is fertile, but the country has 
never produced enough food to supply the native 
inhabitants, The immigrant pays from $14 to $19 
a barrel for flour, $31 a pound for butter, 35 cents 
a yard for calico, and earns from 25 to 50 cents a 
day! These are hard times with a vengeance. 
Mr. Turner declares that the money which mis- 
taken philanthropists are spending in sending 
colonists to sicken and die on the Liberian coast 
could be better expended in establishing native 
manual labor schools there, and this seems a tol- 
erably self-evident proposition. 


The action of the Royal Commission in Great 
Britain and the Literary Congress now in session 
in connection with the great Exposition in Paris 
has given rise to a fresh but rather feeble inter- 
est in the subject of copyright. The British Com- 
missioners propose to give a life interest to every 
author, with a certain limited reversion to his 
heirs. It is diffleult to see any reason why the 
proprietary interest of an author should be de- 
pendent upon his life, why a life interest is more 
just than a fixed and definite term. They also 
propose to allow an international copyright with- 
out waiting for treaty negotiations. In this they 
seein to us wise. Any nation which shall take the 
lead in the establishment of world-wide copyright 
will receive, and will be entitled to, lasting na- 
tional honor. 


The Rev. F. Courtney, of this city, has done a 
brave thing in coming unasked to the defense of 
Anthony Comstock against some newspaper criti- 
cisms. Whether a detective police can be wmain- 
tained on the highest principles of honor and 
truthfulness is a question for literary debating 
societies rather than for practical men. There is 
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no possible way in which one who has given bis 
life to so unthankful a work as that which Mr. 
Comstock has assumed can detect the venders of 
obscene and immoral literature, and the prompt- 
ers and instigators of vice, than by a species of 
false pretense. To accuse him of tempting men 
to do wrong because, under assumed names, he 
writes to them for their circulars, their books, and 
their instruments, is to be over-zealous in pro- 
tecting the morals of the most corrupt men in the 
community, and curiously oblivious to the moral 
interests of the innocent and the unwary, who 
most need the law’s protection. Mr. Comstoak 
has many to criticise and few to commend him, 
and because we are familiar with his work and 
with its methods we take this occasion to thank 
the pastor of St. Thomas’s Church for his manly, 
vigorous and chivalric utterance. 


THE COURT AT WEST POINT. 


HE General Court Martial now sitting at West 

Point to reconsider the cases of General Por- 
ter and Surgeon General Hammond is the most 
important and interesting of any that has been 
convened since the war, and its proceedings will 
be watched by the generation that remembers the 
events which led to it with keen attention. The 
trials which resulted in the dismissal of these 
two conspicuous officers were held during a 
period of national excitement so intense that in 
comparison the recent presidental crisis with its 
consequences seems but tame and insipid. 

Briefly stated, General Porter’s case is this: in 
1862 Geveral Pope was in command of the Army 
of the Potomac, conducting one of those pro- 
longed movements which were so frequent 
during those tedious and sanguinary cam- 
paigns. This terminated with the engage- 
ment, disastrous to the Federal arms, known 
as the ‘‘Second Battle of Bull Run.” The 
temper of the North had been strained to the ut- 
most by defeats, for the tide of success had not 
yet turned in its favor, and a fierce demand went 
up for some one on whom to lay the blame. 
General Pope was naturally the first victim, and 
he, in turn, sought to shift the responsibility to 
the shoulders of a subordinate. Charges were 
preferred against General Porter, and after a for- 
mal trial he was dismissed from the service for 
disobedience of orders. It is well known that Mr. 
Lincoln, while he officially approved the sentence, 
subsequently expressed an intention of having the 
proceedings reviewed, and several prominent law- 
yers, including Charles ©’Conor, the late Judge 
Curtis and others, have expressed their convic- 
tion that the evidence did not sustain the verdict. 
The weight of these opinions has been increased 
by evidence that has become accessible since the 
close of the war, in the persons of the witnesses 
at that timein the Confederate Arwy. General 
Porter has left no stone unturned to secure a new 
trial, and whatever opinion may be held as to the 
merits of his case no fair-minded person need ob. 
ject that Gen. Porter should have an opportunity 
for self-vindication. 

It must not be assumed that General Pope was 
actuated by unworthy motives in _ preferring 
charges as he did, nor that the court was know- 
ingly unjust in its decision. The prosecution had 
a strong circumstantial case, and the defense was 
unavoidably weakened by contemporary events 
which tended irresisibly to shape public and pri- 
vate opinion. 

General Porter's case is now under considera- 
tion, the court consisting of Generals Scofield, 
Terry, and Getty, with Major Gardner as Judge- 
Advocate. By permission of the court he is at- 
tended by counsel, including Mr. Bartlett of 
Philadelphia and Mr. Choate of this city. It is 
understood that General Longstreet and other 
distinguished Confederate officers will appear as 
witnesses. 

Dr. Hammond's case will be reconsidered by the 
same court, but it is announced that he will simply 
ask for a review of the record of the trial on its 
merits. He was tried at the instance of Secretary 
Stanton, and dismissed for neglect of duty. 

Courts martial, contrary to the popular impres- 
sion, are conducted with every possible safeguard 
for the rights of the accused. Of course they are 
liable to make mistakes, as is every human tri- 
bunal, but, before a properly organized court 
martial, there is small chance for the brow- 


beating of witnesses or the pettifogging tricks 
that so often disgrace our civil courts; and we 
venture to say that its sentence is quite as likely 
to be in harmony with justice. 


TWO COMMENCEMENTS. 


MERICA now has three colleges for women 

well worthy of the name—Smith, Welles- 

ley, and Vassar. We place them here in the in- 
verse order of their establishment: Vassar alone 
is old enough to send forth a graduating class; 
Wellesley will do this for the first time next year. 
Each has its peculiar advantages; either can and 
does give to the daughters an education, if not 
fully equal to that which is given by Yale or Har- 
vard or Amherst to the sons, one as nearly equal 
as can be afforded by a system that has not yet 
hed the full ripening effect of age. As we sat in 
the chapel of Vassar College last week, we could 
not but think of the labor and toil, the disheart- 


ening repression from father and friend and hus- 


band, in the face of which Mary Somerville gained 
her education; and we wondered what her father, 
who feared for her brains if she studied mathe- 
matics, would have said to the mathematical ad- 
dress delivered by one of the graduates that 
beautiful June day. There were, if we remember 
aright—we are writing without the programme 
before us—one song, two piano pieces, and ten 
orations. We advisedly call them orations. With 
one exception they were delivered without notes; 
with no exception they were delivered with grace- 
ful action; and in at least two instances with all 
the fire and warmth of genuine oratory. We do 
not know what Dr. Craven and the Presbyterian 
General Assembly would say to Vassar College. 
The best possible answer to the declaration of that 
august body that women cannot preach, for it is 
contrary to their nature, is such an address as 
that of Miss Stanton or Miss Wilkinson. They 
each did preach ; without the fear of St. Paul 
before their eyes. 

As we sat there, we also called to mind another 
graduating scene which we attended some fifteen 
years ago at St. Mary’s in the Woods, in Indiana. 
It was, and we believe still is, one of the foremost 
Roman Catholic colleges in the West. We went 
by invitation. There was a long hall full of the 
elegant specimens of the young ladies’ embroider- 
ies and fancy needle-work ; there was some music— 
mainly instrumental; there were some beautiful 
herbaria of dried flowers, that had been gathered in 
the woods: but there was not an essay read, nor 
a paper of any description; and with a class that 
must have numbered a score or more, there was 
in geometry one pupil. Rome does not change; 
and apparently her conventual education is now 
what it was fifteen years ago. We judge this 
from reading the newspaper report of the gradu- 
ating exercises of the senior class of the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart of this city, attended by his 
excellency Cardinal McCloskey and the Roman 
Catholic clergy in large numbers. Here is the ac- 
count: 

‘The exercises were begun with a piano solo, ‘ Quis est 
homo,’ and ‘Cujus animam,’ selections from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. Then followed an original operetta by ten 
young ladies, one of whom represented the Queen of May. 
Under an arbor of evergreens, where was placed the 
Queen’s throne, the little plot was unfolded. It was par- 
ticularly designed to display the vocal training which the 
students receive. Plaintive and pathetic airs sung by a 
band of youthful gypsies, dressed in fantastic colors, were 
mingled with the bright and happy melodies of the May 
party. A soprano and contralto duet called forth much 
applause from the visitors. The play occupied a half hour. 
Miss Marie Willard, who amused the assemblage last year 
with ‘Why the dog’s nose is always cold,’ obtained an en- 
core this year by humorously relating her experience with 
cats. Allthe young ladies were then crowned with wreaths 
by the Cardinal. Many of them received books as a mark 
of excellence in their studies.” 

We suppose that there are still some Protestant 
mothers who are insane enough to imagine that 
there are no schools like those of the convents. 
It depends, Madam, upon what you want to give 
your daughter. If-you want to make her docile 
and obedient and subservient, ready to take with- 
out questioning her knowledge from her husband 
at home or her clergyman at the church, by all 
means send her to the convent school. But if 
you believe that God made woman as well as man 
in his own image, if you believe that she has an 
independent right to exist, that the answer of the 
catechism is as appropriate for her as for him, that 


her chief object in life is ‘‘ to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever,” if you repudiate the philosophy that 
would substitute ‘‘ husband” or ‘‘ society” for that 
august word ‘* God "in this admirable reply, if you 
want her to learn to think for herself, if you are 
willing to risk the possible evils of some erude think- 
ing in her first efforts after a reasonable independ- 
ence—if, in short, you want to make a woman of 
her—then you will give ber a Protestant educstion. 
For graceful appendages to man and ornamental 
adjuncts to society, the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart; for a true womanhood and motherhood, 
a character that will command the regpect and, 
therefore, the permanent love of husband and 
children, then Wellesley, or Smith, or Vassar, or 
some one of the many institutions smaller in 
numbers but similar in spirit. 


OLD FOUNDATIONS RELAID. 


— defenders of the faith have appeared in 
unexpected quarters and with an unexpected 
defense. 

Mr. Froude finishes his remarkable article on 
‘** Science and Theology, Ancient and Modern,” in 
the current number of the ‘‘ International Review.” 
We expect tosee him cited before the Inquisition and 
condemned to be burned at the stake as an atheist. 
And it must be confessed that a court which bases 
its belief in God on the ‘‘ scientific method” could 
do no less; for Mr. Froude proves a formidable 
antagonist to that method. His argument is not 
new; it is not wholly sound; but it is freshly and 
even pictorially presented. He traces a curious 
parallel between the old decaying religious creeds 
of Greece and Rome and those of our own time. 
He summons Lucretius into court, and presents 
his cheerless atheism in an attractive rhetorical 
dress. He declares him a poet-prophet, who fore- 
saw by intuition the explanation of many phe 
nomena which mythology attributed to local gods, 
but which modern science has‘ traced to inflexible 
law. He even exercises all his skill to make the 
Lucretian doctrine of annihilation at death less 
abhorrent to the instinet of immortality. He 
declares that the nations of modern Europe, like 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, built their States 
on religion; that the same spirit of superstition 
which covered as with a moss the primitive faiths 
of the pagan creed paganized the creed of Chris- 
tendom; that though the revolt of the Reforma- 
tion at first left the fundamental religious beliefs 
untouched it opened the way for a wider skep- 
ticism. The reason which began by rejecting the 
miracles of the medieval ages has ended by ques- 
tioning those of Bible. The doubts which in the 
sixteenth century were confined to a few phil- 
osophers have, with a broader education and an 
omnipresent literature, extended to all classes and 
affected our national and social life. 

“The will of God has no more a place, even by courtesy, 
in our modern statutes. Political economy is the creed 
which governs the actions of public men; and political 
economy, by claiming to be an interpretation of a law of 
nature, dispenses with Providence, while it assumes that 
men are, have been, and ever will be influenced by noth- 
ing else than a consideration of material interest. . . . 
The standard of human value has become again what it 
was under the Caesars, and which Christianity came into 
the world to declare it was not. People continue to go to 
church. They continued to go then to the temples. They say 
their prayers in public, or perhaps in private. So they did 
then. The clergy pray for rain or fine weather, and on great 
occasions, such as the potato blight, the archbishop issues 
a special form of petition for its removal. But the clergy 
and the archbishop are aware, all the time, that the evils 
which they pray against depend on natural causes, and 
that a prayer from a Christian minister will as little bring 
a change of weather as the incantation of a Caffre rain 
maker. We keep to conventional forms, because none of 
us likes to acknowledge what we al) know to be true; but 
we do not believe; we do not even believe that we believe, 
the bishops themselves no more than the rest of us; no 
more than the College of Augurs in Cato’'s time believed 
in the sacred chickens."’ 

We do not quote this as an approved expression 
of a sound philosophy; science knows too little 
about the possibilities of the divine use of natural 
law to assert dogmatically that God cannot grant 
or withhold rain at the petition of bis children. 
We do not even quote it as an impartial picture 
of the mental condition of Christendom; Mr. 
Froude always paints his pictures in high colors. 
But his psychological insight is keen; and when 
such a man as he paints such a picture it is an 
ostrich theology which hides its head in the sand 
and refuses to look atit. Mr. Froude holds upa 
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eoneave mirror to modern society; the image is 
And he uses it to 
_ point a moral. The educated Romans, deprived 
of all religious belief, could still discourse eloquent- 
ly on the beautifal and the good; could enforce 
order by the policeman, cultivate art and devel- 
op material progress; but “morality and purity 
and charity, patriotism, enthusiam, even art and 
poetry, withered under a creed which deprived life 
of its human interest and the innagination of every 
object which could kindle it.” He foretells for the 
present age an awakening from its dreams of 
material prosper ty as rude as that which at once 
disturbed and destroyed Rome; to be followed by 
a revival of religion when ‘* the illusions which 
have strangled religion shall be burnt away,” and 
‘* piety, reverence, humble adoration of the great 
Maker of the world” shall reassert themselves, 
freed from the trammels and traditions of gpecu- 
lative theology; for ‘ta society without God in 
the heart of it is not permitted to exist.” 

Mr. Froude’s essay is mainly destructive. He 
impliedly denies that creation is proof of a 
Creator; and while he recognizes the reality of 
religion and enforces its necessity, he seems to 
leave no solid basis for that piety and reverence 
which he extols. But where he has cleared the 
ground comes Max Muller, with the first of a 
series of articles in the ‘* Contemporary” on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, to lay new foun- 
dations. 

Max Muller, also, repudiates the ‘‘secientific 
method.” He denies, by implication, that God, 
truth, purity, love, can be either known sensu- 
ously or demonstrated scientifically. He declares 
that religion rests not on scientific demonstration 
but on ‘*a mental faculty which, independent of, 
nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to 
apprehend the Infinite, under different names and 
varying disguises.” Taking the ancient Aryans 
of India as an illustration, he promises to show 
how out of this religious faculty, this faith-power, 
grows all true religious life. 

‘The growth of their religion is very different from the 
growth of other celigions; but though each religion has its 
own peculiar growth, the seed from which they spring is 
everywhere the same. That seed is the perception of the 
Infinite, from which no one can escape who does not will- 
fully shut his eyes. From the first flutter of human con 
sciousness, that perception underlies all the other percep 
tions of our senses, all our imaginings, all our concepts, 
and every argument of our reason. It may be buried for 
a time beneath the fragments of our finite knowledge, but 
it ix always there, and if we but dig deep enough we shal 
always find that buried seed as supplying the living sap 
to the fibers and feeders of all true religion.” 

Whether these writers are aware that they are 
bringing back the defense of religion to the basis 
of the Bible we do not know; for they make no 
reference to the Bible. But in fact this is what 
they are doing. Faith, ‘‘the evidence of things 
unseen,” e., mental facalty which enables 
man to apprehend the Infinite,” is throughout the 
Bible recognized as the root out of which all true 
religious life grows. It is to Peter the foundation 
of character: ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue.” It is 
to Paul the secret of all comfort: ‘‘ While we look 
not at the things which are seen but at the things 
which are not seen.” It is to Christ the secret 
source of the knowledge of God: ** Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” In sub- 
stituting belief for faith, an intellectual opinion 
about God for a personal consciousness of Him, 
theology has attempted to lay other foundation 
than Jesus Christ laid. In attempting to substi- 
Gute the ‘scientific method” for the spiritual 
method, which Christ alone employed, it has in- 
tensified the skepticism which it has desired to 
correct. In attempting to weet skepticism on it 
own ground, the church bas abandoned the ground 
on which our Lord stood. It is as impossible to 
demonstrate the verities of religion by a process 
of sensuous reason as it is to prove the beauties of 
«a Rapbael or a Correggio by the calculus. It is as 
impossible to define the truths of religion by a 
scientific system as it is to explain the emotions 
which one of Beethoven’s symphonies arouses in 
the soul by a scientific analysis of the waves of 
sound. It is one of the best signs of the times 
that in the reaction against a materialistic theol- 
ogy, itself at once the product and the cause of a 
materialistic age, two such scholars have, without 
conscious concert, combined, the one to show 
how wiry is the foundation on which men have 
attempted to build ‘‘ natural theology,” the other 


to show that the solid foundation is a spiritual 
consciousness in man which is as real, as vital, 
and as trustworthy as either his senses or his sen- 
suous reason. 


NOTES. 

—With many of our readers the nation’s birthday 
will have come and gone before this paper reaches 
them. There will have been the same stereotyped 
celebration that has prevailed for a hundred years, 
varied in some places, perhaps, where people have 
grown Wiser and insurance companies more cautious, 
by fewer fireworks and less nome. If the day could 
be made less an occasion of national self-praise, and 
more a time for vational introspection, it would be 
better for the country. To have at least one day in the 
year when we wight estimate our virtues and our weak. 
nesses at their proper worth, and take steps to guard 
against dangers which if different in kind are quite 
as threatening as those which beset our forefathers a 
century ago, would be eminently wise and proper. 
And this might be done without making it any the 
less a day of popular rejoicing. Some of its less seri- 
ous aspects are presented in au entertaining way in 
our Fourth-of-July story. 

—Dr. Pond, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
presents with his accustomed clearness and force 
the objections to the doctrine of “ Conditional Immor- 
tality.’ Those who have read with interest the ac- 
count of this theory of the Future State in a recent 
copy of the Christian Union, and they are evidently 
many, will do well to read without prejudice this 
statement of the considerations against it. 

—We hardly need call the attention of our readers 
to the admirable review of the European questions 
and their present status from the pen of Dr. Dale, or 
to the tender and appreciative tribute to Dr. Hodge 
by bis co-laborer in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the Rev. Dr. Green, or to the summary of College 
Commencement news, culled from a wide range of 
observation, original letters aud exchanges, and as 
nearly complete as itis possible to be in a country 
that boasts nearly four hundred colleges. 

—Next week we shall begin the publication of 
* Agamemuon,”’ a story of California life, by Rossiter 
W. Raymond. in the same number will appear the 
first of a series of articles entitled, ** Qur Neighbors— 
the Poor,” by “A City Journalist,”’ sketching in a 
graphic and picturesque way some phases of tenement- 
house life in this city. 

—Miss Haines’s many friends will learn with sincere 
sorrow that her losses in late years have swept away 
the bard earnings of previous vears and left her in 
bankruptcy. Is not this a case for a testimonial of 
real value as well as of heart significance from the 
alumni of her school? 

—A Roman Catholic correspondent who has sent us 
a letter on indulgences must pardon delay. If it is 
crowded out again next week we shall give its sub- 
stance. If it had only been quarter as long it would 
have had four times as good a chance. 

—Twenty-one cooking schools to be opened in Lon- 
don. We nominate Miss Corson to act as superin- 
tendent of a similar set of schools in New York city. 
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PEEKSKILL. 


F Peekskill had had a round sonorous name, 

such as novelists choose and heroes wear, it 
might have attracted more attention than it has; 
for surely it has both the charms of scenery and 
the dignity of historic events. Johm Peek was a 
Dutchman who ran his craft up the large-mouthed 
but shallow Kill, or creek, that lies just north of 
Peekskill, thinking it to be the,real river. For as 
one sails up the Hudson and reaches Peekskill bay 
the mountains come down peremptorily, forming 
apparently a barrier on the north, while the creek, 
opening to the northeast, seems for all the world 
a large river. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
malign the memory of John Peek with any sug- 
gestions as to his addiction to Holland gin or 
other contemporaneous liquors; since a man be- 
longing to ten temperance societies might easily 
have made the same mistake. And so it came to 
pass that instead of Courland or Cortland, which 
is the name of the township and ought to have 
been of the village, it has come down to us in the 
beggarly name of Peeks-kill, suggesting the im- 
pertinence of peeping, which, in the provincial 
usage, is called peeking. 

But we should be thankful that it was no worse, 
The names attached to some beautiful points in 
this region might have been ours. Imagine this 
town under the name of Pooploop, which is writ- 
ten down in early records as the name of a creek 
near Fort Montgomery, or Doodletown near Fort 
Clinton! No! no! we ought to be thankful for 
escape, and should rejoice in a name that has pot 


its double in all the world. There is but one 
Peekskill! 

Honest John Peek had as good a right to sur- 
vey the ins and outs of this region as his renowned 
predecessor Hendrick Hudson, who cast his first 
anchor after leaving New York, that now is, off 
Verplank’s Point, in full view of thistown. That 
fact has its interest. No wonder that Hendrick 
Hudson made his first stop at Peekskill while 
surveying the river that bears his name. There is 
not from the springs in the north to the shad- 
poles in New York harbor a more beautiful view 
than the Race, the Highlands and the foot hills 
on either side of the river, seen from the broad 
expanse of Tappaan Zee, off Peekskill. Besides all 
this veritable history there are also the haze of 
Indian legend and the buried records of Indian 
life in this neighborhood. 

But this place was the center of all the military 
affairs on the Hudson during the Revolutionary 
War. Washington in 1777 made it the basis of 
his operations, deeming it to be admirably adapted 
to meet the enemy whether they should invade 
New England or upper New Jersey and the west, 
or whether they should seek to penetrate the 
north. The British fleet, guarding ‘* King’s Ferry,” 
which was the great thoroughfare between New 
England and the Middle States, lay in plain sight 
of the hill on which my farm lies. Everybody 
remembers Anthony Wayne—‘* mad Anthony,” as 
he was called—who, when Washington asked him 
if he could take Stony Point from the British 
by storm, replied, ‘* Greneral, I'l) storm hell if yow 
will only plan it.” Stony Point is in full view. 
Every night I look for the steady light from its 
lighthouse as I would fora favorite star. Peeks- 
kill has a Washington’s Headquarters! The house 
is gone, but the place remains; and, lest it should 
escape, a block of stores has been put upon it. 

General Putnam commanded for a time in this 
town; and, indeed, the hill-top on which I am 
was held by a regiment. Not far from it was the 
gallows on which Nathan Palmer was hanged as 
aspy. In plain sight of Peekskill hills lies Hav- 
erstraw, where André and Arnold met to consult; 
and over the hills b-fore my window André re- 
turned toward New York upon his last ill-fated 
journey! Indeed, this whole region is alive, to 
those who have a historic nerve, with revolution- 
ary incidents. If Peekskill had only had a battle 
instead of several insigniticant skirmishes it 
would hold up its head fearlessly among the mil- 
itary localities. 

Bat, what of all this? The hills are here, and 
the mountains, and they were here long before an 
eye existed to discern their beauty, and will be 
here when generations shall have passed on—and 
the wonder is that such beautiful sites should be 
suffered to lie idle.’ We do not depreciate the 
charming spots between here and New York; nor 
the wild and romantic scenery of the Palisades; 
nor the renown of West Point and circumjacent 
territory; but we do affirm that Peekskill has 
scores and hundreds of uncecupied villa sites 
which need not fear to hold up their beads by the 
side of any upon the whole river! The main 
streets of the town are not inviting, but a few 
steps out of the sagged business center will bring 
one to bill, crag and terrace suited to every wish 
of men of various tastes. Society is good. 
Churches are well served. Excellent schools 
abound. Gas and water have been furnished to 
the town. It is but forty miles from New York, 
with many daily trains each way. 

The air, too, is peculiarly fine. Beyond the 
reach of saline winds and not quite a mountain 
atmosphere, but something between the plains 
and the mountains, it will prove a sanitarium to 
all who make judicious selection of sites. 

I could not form for any one a better wish than 
that he might gather from this region the peace 
and gladness it has yielded me! The heaven is 
in love with these hills, and sends hither its 
sweetest summer winds, its rarest clouds, its gen- 
tlest rains, and most wholesome dews. Nature 
here becomes ‘‘a means of grace.” Hanging in the 
air, as it were, and looking down upon all the 
region round about, one forgets the grosser sub- 
stance of life, feeds upon aerial elements, and is 
not fairly brought back to the realization of 
earthly things until the weekly bills for farming 
are presented—when by sure gradation one comes 
again into wholesome contact with substantial 
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DR. CHARLES HODGE. 
By THE Rev. Wu. HENRY GREEN, D.D. 


HE oldest of the buildings belonging to 

Princeton Theological Seminary is flanked at 
either end by a plain two-story brick dwelling. 
The one lying to the east was the residence of Dr. 
Alexander; the other, on the west, was built and 
has been occupied for the past fifty years by Dr. 
Hodge. A visitor entering by the study door, 
which faces the seminary, would commonly bave 
found him seated directly opposite, pen in hand, 
in his upholstered chair, and would have been 
received with a bland smile and kindly greeting 
placing him at cnce at his ease. And if he 
had expected in the great theologian and polemic 
any austere reserve, or stately distance, or bitter- 
ness of spirit, all prejudice would have speedily 
melted away before the benignant countenance 
with its almost feminine softness, the unaffected | 
simplicity of manners and genial conversation. 
He could not have departed without gaining some 
inkling of that genuine kindliness of heart and 
largeness of soul and cheerful affability, rising at 
times into hilarity, and that nature, affectionate 
even to tenderness, which so endeared Dr. Hodge 
to all who knew him well. 

The well-filled book-shelves and the appropriate 
but simple furniture of this unpretending study 
stand just as they have done ever since I first saw 
the place. Even in these small matters Dr. 
Hodge was not given to change. He loved the 
trees which he had planted in his lawn and whose 
growth he had watched, and he felt as though he 
were losing a friend when it became necessary to 
cut any of them down. The schedule of his 
classes and bis hours of recitation never varied 
year after year. So far as I know, the only 
change ever made in this respect since his first 
connection with the seminary was from 4 P.M. to 
11 A.M., when, as years advanced, he began to 
feel that he was fresher in the morning hours. 

This study was not only the scene of his tbeo- 
logical labors, the spot where his numerous writ- 
ings were prepared, his lectures, reviews, com- 
mentaries, and the crowning work of all, his 
‘*Systematic Theology,” but it is besides conse- 
crated by the discipline of years of suffering. 
Here he received his classes and conducted their 
recitations with unruffled serenity during the 
period that he was confined to his couch by a 
tedious and painful disease of the liip-joint. And 
a European reviewer of his ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Romans,” unaware of the circumstances under 
which it was written, remarked that the ripeness 
of the writer’s religious experience was such as to 
suggest that it had been developed under deep 
affliction. 

In the fifty-six years of his professorship and 
the two years preceding, during which he was 
assistant teacher, he had three thousand pupils 
under his instruction, whose attachment may be 
inferred from the wagnificent ovation they gave 
him six years ago. His life covered the whole 
history of the Seminary to whose reputation and 
influence he so largely contributed. He was 
present in the church gallery as a college lad 
when its first professor, Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
was inaugurated. He entered it as a student four 
years after. The first public exercise held in the 
Seminary edifice was the speaking of his class in 
the room known as the oratory; he was called up 
first in the division, and thus delivered the first 
speech there. 


He began with teaching Hebrew, which had 
previously been taught by Dr. Alexander without 
the vowel points. He introduced into the Sem- 
inary the study of it with the points. And he 
used to tell of a visit into New England soon 
after, where he called upon Prof. Moses Stuart, 
then engaged upon the first edition of his Hebrew 
Grammar. As the latter looked up from the 
papers before him his first salutation to his young 
visitor was, ‘‘If you have never corrected Hebrew 
proof, you don’t know what trouble is.” He was 
snbsequently made professor of New Testament 
exegesis, and finally of Theology, meanwhile and 
until the last continuing to expound the Epistles 
of Paul; and the Messianic Prophecies of the Old 
Testament until a little more than thirty years 
ago, when his course of theology was extended 
from one year to two. This preliminary training 


made his theology decidedly Biblical rather than | 


philosophical in its type. And on the other hand 
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his exegesis was predominantly theological rather 
than philological. He laid the foundation for 
the systematic study of theology by his pupils by 
first acquainting them with the doctrinal epistles, 
and having them gather the truth by the very 
words and forms of thought given by inspiration. 

He lectured sitting, and in a quiet, conversa- 
tional, unemotional tone, the attraction lying in 
the richness of the matter and in the clearness 
and accuracy of his statements and of his‘ logical 
analysis, rather than in any fervor of delivery or 
ornament of style. His exegetical lectures were 
delivered without notes, with the simple text in 
hand, but with all the fullness of a commentary ; 
and with such close attention to the logical con- 
nection that ‘‘the force of yap” became a prov- 
erb with his classes. The compactness of his 
theological lectures was such that it was diffcult 
to obtain thoroughly satisfactory notes, since so 
much depended upon having the precise words of 
his exact definitions and carefully-guarded state- 
ments. This led to a combination years ago 
among the students to get full copies of them, 
which thenceforth passed from hand to hand and 
which many were at great pains and cost to pro- 
cure, even taking them into the class room and 
testing their accuracy by following him word by 
word as he read. The annoyance thence resulting 
contributed largely to induce him to publish his 
theology and substitute a text book for written 
lectures, 

His power as a questioner was very remarkable. 
His questions were without a shade of ambiguity, 
leaving no doubt as to the precise point demand- 
ed, and in their aggregate covering every point in 
the topic under review; and he insisted upon re- 
ceiving answers similarly exact, instantly detecting 
the slightest appearance of confused or obscure 
thinking, and by a few searching queries leading 
the pupil either to express himself more clearly or 
to confess -his ignorance. No one could avoid 
more thoroughly understanding a point after such 
a probing. It was not unusual for students of 
other classes to flock to his room in the hours de- 
voted to this exercise on account of the instruct- 
iveness of his examinations. 

When the department of theology was first 
assigned to him, and before formal lectures were 
prepared, his method was to give out topics to his 
classes, on which they were expected to read in 
Turretin or some other standard text-book. 
Notes were taken at the catechetical examination 
as of a lecture; and from twenty to twenty-five 
questions were weekly left upon the desk to which 
written answers were required. The first lectures 
written in his course were those upon the Church, 
given to the class of 1845-6, at the time that theol- 
ogy was extended from the middle over the senior 
year. He had urged Dr. Addison Alexander, in 
the prominence then attaching to the Episcopal 
controversy, to discuss the church offices of the 
New Testament. The response of the latter was, 
**T will, if you will tell me what the Church is.” 
From this agreement sprang the ‘‘ Essays on the 
Primitive Charch Offices,” from the pen of his 
colleague and Dr. Hodge’s own lectures on the 
Church, which I believe were never redelivered 
to subsequent classes, but were, in part at least, 
printed as articles in the ‘‘ Repertory.” He en- 
tertained the project at various times of rewriting 
and expanding them into a volume; but never 
actually accomplished it. 

I find that I bave left myself almost no space in 
which to refer to other points, that must accord- 
ingly be summed up in a very few words. 

His relation to his colleagues in the seminary 
faculty was ever one of the most cordial harmony 
and generous courtesy, unmixed with a spark of 
jealousy or self-assertion. He invariably spoke 
with the most affectionate veneration of Drs. 
Alexander and Miller, his predecessors in office, 
the former of whom he regarded as his spiritual 
father; and with unaffected humility he always 
hid himself behind them, when the influence and 
reputation of the seminary was spoken of. 

His attendance upon church courts was com- 
paratively infrequent, unless the Presbytery or 
Synod met if Princeton or its neighborhod, be- 
cause he conscientiously gave the preference to 
his seminary duties. But he maintained a lively 
interest in their proceedings, and was always an 
influential member when present, especially when 


important questions were to be decided. His — 


opinions were often solicited when he could not 
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be present, and leading speeches were sometimes 
made from briefs furnished by him. He was 
moderator of the General Assembly which met in 
Philadelphia in 1846, and his efficiency and im- 
partiality as a presiding officer met universal 
commendation. His annual reviews of the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly for many successive 
years traverse all the prominent ecclesiastical 
questions of the period. 

As a theological writer his works have long been 
before the public, and its verdict is made up. 

As a preacher, his sermons were always full of 
the very marrow of the gospel. And they who 
have thought his delivery dull, because his man- 
ner was unimpassioned, his style didactic and his 
voice sometimes feeble, have confessed their mis- 
take wheh they have heard him at the communion 
table, in the prayer-meeting, at the Sabbath after- 
noon conference, or in times of religious revival. 

The chief impression which the life of Dr. 
Hodge made on those who knew him best, and 
who were on terms of the most unrestrained famil- 
iarity with him, was his perfect sincerity and 
goodness. The love of Christ absorbed his soul. 
All duty was done for Christ’s sake. His face 
would often glow and his enthusiasm kindle as . 
he spoke of Christ. 

His death was as peaceful and beautiful as his 
life. There was perfect serenity, but no ostenta- 
tion. From the moment that he began to appre- 
hend a fatal issue, he set himself to arrange all 
his affairs in complete order, even to the most 
trivial matters. He never lost his interest in what 
was taking place, whether the news of the day or 
the events of the household. ‘‘My mind is at 
rest,” he said to his wife, ‘‘ but I am too weak to 
talk about it.” ‘‘Do not grieve so much,” he 
said to his daughter; ‘‘ it is all in the hands of the 
Lord, and is all right. To be absent from the 
body is to be present with the Lord; to be with 
Christ is to behold him; and to behold him is to 
be like him.” 


LOVE'S LIMIT. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 


2 IS one of life's sad mysteries that every great 
And deep experience, whether it be 

Joy's sweet delirium or theagony 

Of bitter sorrow, must so isolate 

And set one so apart. Who joyful stands 

Upon the heights touches no other bands. 

Each dweller in the valley is alone. 

True friendsbip and true love stand fondly by 

With willing sympathies, yet helplessly 

As though true friendship and true love were all unknown. 

With awed and reverent mien they wonder why 

A soul must be in its sublimest hour 

So far beyond them and their loving power. 

So near, so far! Ob, wondrous mystery. 


THE EASTERN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 
By THE Rev. R. W. Daeg, A.M. 


EFORE this article can appear in the pages 
of the Christian Union it is probable that 
the European Congress which is to meet this week 
at Berlin to attempt a settlement of the Eastern 
question will have done its work. Possibly— 
though I do not think it likely—the Congress 
may have broken up without having been able to 
come to any agreement. Whether it succeeds or 
fails the news will be known in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago as soon: as in London and Bir- 
mingham. Any prophecies I might feel inclined 
to indulge in about the probable issue of the de- 
liberations of the plenipotentiaries would be out 
of date before they could be printed. But it may 
be of use if I give a brief sketch of the policy 
which has been pursued by the English govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the insurrection in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in the summer of 1875. 
In a volume recently published by the Rev. Mal- 
colm MacColl (‘‘Three Years of the Eastern 
Question”), to which I have referred for some of 
the materials of this paper, the story—which is far 
from being an honorable one—is told at length. 
The friends of Turkey are incessantly declaring 
that the insurrection was provoked by Russian 
emissaries acting under the sanction of the Rus- 
sian government, but this convenient theory has 
never been supported, so far as I have seen, by 
any substantial proof. Lord Derby indeed, in a 
speech delivered in the House of Lords early last 
year, attributed the insurrection to the sympathy 
and connivance of anuther power. He said: ‘‘ We 
told the Austrian government, ‘It is of no use 
your making diplomatic efforts to put down this 
disturbance, or resorting to consular commissions, 
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so long as your own people keep it alive, and 
your own officials, seeing all this, allow it to 
grow.’” But no foreign interference is necessary 
to account for the passionate discontent of the 
Christian populations which are under the tyranny 
of the Turk. The condition of the Mussulmans is 
bad enough; thé condition of the Christians is in- 
tolerable. That large masses of the Russian 
people have watched with the deepest distress 
and indignation the horrible oppression to which 
the Christians in the Turkish provinces have been 
so long subjected is no doubt true. But the Rus- 
sian government is not to be blamed because it 
cannot destroy the humanity of its subjects; and 
the distress and indignation of the people are not 
the same as imperial ‘‘ intrigues.” ; 

It was proposed that a consular commission 
representing the great powers should attempt to 
arrange the terms of a settlement which the in- 
surgents might regard as satisfactory and which 
Turkey might reasonably be required to accept. 
If the commission was to be successful it was 
indispensable that the representatives of the 
powers should be united and firm. The commis- 
sion failed—and why? In the instructions to 
Consul Holmes Lord Derby said: ‘* Although the 
views and instructions of the different govern- 
ments are identical, you will at the same time 
take the greatest pains to avoid everything that, 
either in the eyes of the Turkish authorities or 
those of the insurgents, might have the appear- 
ance of united action, and you will, therefore, 
abstain from collective steps but will rather act 
individually.” 

The consuls having failed, Count Andrassy 
prepared a Note to the Turkish government sug- 
gesting a very moderate scheme of reforms and 
endeavored to secure for his proposals the support 
of all the great European powers. The ‘‘ Note”’ 
was not regarded by Austria as a mere piece of 
** good advice;” Lord Derby in a despatch to Sir 
A. Buchanan said that he had been informed by 
the Austrian government that ‘‘they wanted a 
pledge that the reforms which they proposed 
should be carried into execution, failing which 
they would not undertake to use their influence 
with the Christian population to advise them to 
lay down their arms.” All the powers, with the 
exception of England, were prepared to act with 
Austria. Lord Derby hesitated. Even Sir Henry 
Elliot, our ambassador at Constantinople, pressed 
the English government to act in concert with the 
rest of Europe, and he thought that the Porte 
would accept the proposals ‘‘ without much diffi- 
culty.” But his Lordship would only advise. He 
objected to diplomatic interference with the 
interior affairs of Turkey—at least to any inter- 
ference which looked like a menace. At last, 
however, he yielded so far as to direct Sir Henry 
to give a ‘‘general support” to the Note, but in 
doing this the aunbassador was to confine himself 
to ‘* oral communications.” Nor was this all that 
Lord Derby did to destroy the authority of the 
proposals of Austria; in a despatch to Sir Henry 
Elliot he criticised the Austrian scheme of reforms 
with keen severity. The ‘‘ Note” was presented 
to the Porte on Jan. 31, 1876, by the representa- 
tives of Austria, Russia, and Germany. The 
obliging Turk accepted it. He is always ready to 
put bis name at the back of any bill if he knows 
that payment will not be enforced: and he knew 
that England would be no party to any attempt 
to compel him to fulfill his promises. 

A few months later Prince Bismarck, Prince 
Gortschakoff and Count Andrassy met in Berlin 
and drew up the Berlin Memorandum, which con- 
tained five very moderate proposals for arrang- 
ing the immediate difficulties which had arisen 
from the insurrection, but which closed with a 
significant statement that if an armistice expired 
without some permanent settlement being reached, 
the three Imperial Courts were of the opinion 
that it would become necessary to ‘‘ supplement 
their diplomatic action by the sanction of an 
agreement with a view to such efficacious meas- 
ures as night appear to be demanded in the inter- 
est of general peace.” Italy and France at once 
telegraphed their adhesion. Lord Derby, on the 
other hand, communicated the Memorandum to 
the Turkish Ambassador and expressed his strong 
dissent from its terms. He also wrote a despatch 
to Lord Odo Russell in which he stated his objec- 
tions at length. 

It was understood at the time that the English 


Government resented the initiative being taken 
by Russia, Germany and Austria, and especially 
objected to being asked by telegraph to support 
the Imperial action. To insist on points of eti- 
quette when the peace of Europe is at stake is 
unworthy of statesmen, and, if it be true, as is 
commonly understood, that Count Schouvaloff 
and the Marquis of Salisbury have come to an 
agreement about the modifications to be made in 
the treaty of San Stefano, and are going into the 
Congress with a settlement already arranged in a 
secret caucus, it is just possible that Austria, to 
whom the settlement may not be very acceptable, 
will have some sharp words to say about the in- 
consistencies of English policy. 

With the Berlin Memorandum Lord Derby would 
have nothing to do. Italy, France, Germany, 
Austria, all urged the English ministry to join 
with them, but in vain. Had he a plan of his 
own if he objected to the Berlin plan? Prince 
Bismarck was quite willing to entertain any 
modifications which England might wish to sug- 
gest, and Count Beust, on behalf of Austria, also 
pressed him to state his own proposals: ‘‘I told 
Count Beust that I had no plan to propose.” 
France wanted to know whether he would agree 
to a Conference: ‘‘I had no objection to a Con- 
ference in principle, but I thought it would be 
useless without a basis,” and since a ‘* basis” was 
not likely to come into existence by spontaneous 
generation, and Lord Derby was unwilling to create 
ene, the prospect of getting a Conference was not 
very hopeful. 

The continental powers determined to act alone, 
and on the twenty-ninth of May (1876) their am- 
bassadors met at the German Embassy in Con- 
stantinople, and agreed to present a ‘‘ Note” to 
the Sultan embodying the terms of the Berlin 
memorandum. On the next day the Sultan, 
Abdul Aziz, committed suicide, and the note was 
not presented. 

Within a month after this England was kindled 
into passionate excitement. On May 3d a tel- 
egram reached Constantinople of an insurrection 
in Bulgaria, and eight hundred regular Turkish 
troops were immediately dispatched to suppress 
it; one thousand more followed in the course of 
the next two days. On May 9th occurred the 
massacre of Botak. ‘‘That of Peroushtizza by 
Raschid Pasha on May 13th; that of Klissoura on 
May 7th; that of Beyadjikeni by Chefket Pasha 
on May 30th.” The insurrection was of the 
feeblest kind; it was made the occasion of brutal 
cruelties and massacres such as the Turk in his 
fury has always been accustomed to inflict on the 
helpless. The correspondent of the ‘‘Daily News” 
described the horrors with a vividness which 
created anguish and horror and fierce indignation 
from one end of England tothe other. Mr. Dis- 
raeli—the Premier was then in the House of 
Commons—treated the reports, at first, as ‘‘ mere 
coffee-house babble.” When the evidence became 
irresistible he still failed to show any adequate 
appreciation of the crimes of which the Turkish 
government was guilty. But the nation was in a 
hurricane of generous passion, and when the 
Servians crossed the Turkish frontier on July 2d, 
they were accompanied with the enthusiastic sym- 
pathy of a great part of the English people. 

The English Government, however, was still 
not quite in harmony with the mind of the nation. 
On July Ist the Russian Ambassador called on 
Lord Derby and asked ‘‘ whether, in the event of 
war breaking out between Turkey and Servia, Her 
Majesty’s Government intended ... . to adhere 
toa policy of strict and absolute non-intervention.” 
Lord Derby’s answer is significant: ‘‘I said that 
such was undoubtedly the case; but that it must 
be clearly understood that Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment entered into no engagement to continue to 
abstain from intervention in the event (which, 
however, I could not assume as probable) of a 
different course being pursued by the other 
Powers.” A telegraphic despatch from Lord 
Derby to Sir Henry Elliot dated August 28th is 
still more significant: ‘‘ I think it right to men- 
tion, for yoar guidance, that the impression pro- 
duced here by events in Bulgaria has completely 
destroyed sympathy with Turkey. The feeling is 
universal and so strong that even if Russia were 
to declare war against the Porte, Her Majesty’s 
Government would find it impossible to interfere. 
Any such event would place England in a most un- 
satisfactory situation.” Those of us who took any 


part in the agitation created by the Bulgarian 
atrocities may look back upon our work with 
great satisfaction. We wade it impossible for 
the strongest government that England has had 
for forty or fifty years to fight Russia when 
Russia was resolved to redress the wrongs of the 
Christians in Turkey. In a dispatch written a 


week later his Lordship still harps on the ‘‘agita- | 


tion.” If Russia declared war against Turkey 
the state of English feeling would make it ‘* prac- 
tically impossible” for England to defend the 
Ottoman Empire. ‘Such an event, by which the 
sympathies of the nation would be brought into 
direct opposition to its treaty engagements, 
would place England in a most unsatisfactory 
and even humiliating position.” 

The Turks say that Russia was encouraged to 
fight Turkey by Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to popular 
feeling. But the real truth is that the letters of 
the correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News,” and the 
confirmation of his reports by the American con- 
sul, Mr. Schuyler, did the work. It was on Au- 
gust 28th that Lord Derby said that the feeling of 
the country would prevent the government from 
resisting Russia; it was on September 5th that he 
said that the feeling was so strong that even 
‘* treaty engagements” were of no force to restrain 
it, and that England would have to endure the 
humiliation of leaving Turkey undefended; it was 
not till September 7th that Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished his famous pamphlet on the atrocities; it 
was not till September 9th that he delivered his 
great speech at Blackheath. 

I never saw an agitation so purely spontaneous. 
The country burst into flame without any elab- 
orate organization. At first Conservatives ap- 
peared on the same platform with Liberals to 
denounce the Turk. Lord Beaconsfield—he was 
in the upper house by this time—was furious. In 
a great speech delivered to his former constitu- 
ents at Aylesbury on Sept. 20th he denounced 
Mr. Gladstone with a fierceness that showed how 
bitterly he regretted that the temper of the nation 
fettered the action of the government. In his 
speech at the Mansion House six weeks later he 
was in the same mood. He could indulge in 
vague menaces against Russia, however, even if 
he was unable definitely to threaten that he 
would fight. 

The eight weeks’ armistice between Turkey and 
Servia was signed on November Ist, just before 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech at the Mansion House, and 
it was signed under Russian compulsion. Once 
more the English government had the opportunity 
of preserving the peace of Europe. In the middle 
of December a Conference of plenipotentiaries 
representing the great powers was held in Con- 
stantinople. The Marquis of Salisbury represent- 
ed England. A fresh settlement of the European 
provinces of Turkey was agreed upon—a settle- 
ment which in its ultimate form made such slight 
demands on the Porte that the friends of the op- 
pressed provinces had little hope that it would 
secure any permanent and effective reforms. But 
England was still resolved to limit herself to ‘“‘ ad- 
vice.” The final proposals were presented on Jan. 
15th, (1877); on the next day the Turkish Grand 
Council rejected them. The Conference held an- 
other meeting on the 20th, at which the Turks 
presented their own proposals; but these were 
regarded as utterly inadequate, and the Congress 
broke up. In April the Russian army crossed the 
Pruth. The story of the war is fresh in the mem- 
ory of my readers ; and they are also probably 
familiar with the general terms of the peace 
agreed upon between Russia and Turkey in the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The treaty, although it 
took a long time to make, bears evident marks of 
want of knowledge and of rashness. In some of 
its details it was an impossible treaty. It was 
preposterous, for instance, to bring the new prov 
ince of Bulgaria right down to the sea, so cutting 
off the communication between Constantinople 
and the western provinces left in the hands of 
Turkey. But it was described as a ‘‘ preliminary 
treaty.” Russia always professed herself ready to 
revise those parts of it which were of general 
interest to Europe. She was always willing that 
a European Congress should discuss and modify 
those provisions which did not simply affect her 
own relations to Turkey. The technical objection 
taken by our government to the terms on which 
Russia was prepared to enter the Congress does not 
seem to have been shared by a single continental 
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power, and this technical objection threatened, for 
atime, to prevent the meeting of the Congress. 
Meanwhile the English government, in detiance of 
the treaty for which it professed such reverence, 
sent its fleet to Constantinople ; it also got a vote of 
six millions to make ready for war; and it 
brought 7,000 troops from India to Malta, in vio- 
lation, as many of us think, of the Mutiny Act 
and the Bill of Rights. Prince Bismarck at last 
issued invitations to a Congress in a form which 
both satisfied England and saved Russia from the 
humiliation which England wished to force upon 
her, and in a few days the Congress will meet. If 
it be true that the Marquis of Salisbury and Count 
Schouvaloff have already come to an agreement 
on the manner in which the Treaty of San Stefano 
is to be modified, it may be hoped that the 
Congress will issue in peace, und iu a peace which 
will give the miserable European subjects of 
Turkey a fair measure of security and freedom. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, | believe, would not 
consent to any otlrer settlement ; the Emperor of 
Russia dare not. 

No doubt the success of the Congress will be 
regarded by the friends of Lord Beaconsfield as a 
splendid proof of his genius for diplomacy. For 
myself, I cannot but regard the history of the last 
three years as one of the darkest periods in the 
history of British statesmanship. I hold that the 
government of Lord Beacoustield is definitely re- 
sponsible for the horrors of the war between 
Turkey and Servia, and for the greater horrors of 
the war between Turkey and Russia. It had four 
chances of preserving peace and securing a reform 
in the organization of the Turkish provinces: the 
Consular Commission! the Andrassy Note, the 
Berlin Memorandum, and the Conference of Con- 
stantinople. It refused them all. Had it been 
prepared to speak to Turkey in a tone of authori- 
ty, Turkey would not have dared to resist. Mid- 
hat Pasha, in the current number of the *‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,” says distinctly that although 
Lord Derby was always talking of neutrality the 
Turkish government was absolutely certain that 
England would not suffer Turkey to be crushed. 
It was this conviction which emboldened the 
Porte to decline the ** advice” of England and to 
treat with indifference the more resolute remon- 
strances of the other European powers, 

Lord Derby seems to have believed that every- 
thing would cone right if England left the Porte 
and its subjects alone. He is a believer in the 
policy of ‘laissez-faire.’ He wanted to make a 
“ring; the Great Powers standing round while 
Turkey and her victims fougbt it out inside the 
**ropes.” When he suggested that but for the 
agitation England might have stood by Turkey as 
soon as Russia resorted to arms, he was probably 
speaking under the inspiration of his chief; and 
so he left the cabinet when Lord Beaconsfield be- 
gan to make serious preparation for war. 

Lord Beaconstield’s policy, if we may assume 
that it is in harmony with his speeches—a huge 
assumption—has been fiercely anti-Russian from 
first to last. ‘*The moral obligation,” to use the 
expression of Sir Stafford Northcote, his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 18, 1876—‘‘ into which this country 
entered by the treaty of 1856, at the close of the 
Grimean war, to use its efforts to protect the 
Christians of the Turkish Provinces from misgov- 
ernment,” his Lordship seems hitherto to have 
forgotten in his hatred of Russia; it is to be hoped 
that he will remember it now. 

BIRMINGHAM, June 11, 187*. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 
By THE Rev. ENOCH Ponp, D.D. 

E ts your paper of June 5th you give a brief, but ap- 

parently a full and candid, account of a system of 
philosophy and religion called ‘‘ Conditional Immor- 
tality.” To the system, as you have presented it, I have 
several objections—physical, metaphysical and theolog- 
ical—which, with your permission, I will, as briefly as 
possible, present. I object, 

First, to the theory here presented as to the origin of 
the human race—‘‘ a development from a lower form of 
animal life.” The Bible, as we might expect, gives us 
a brief but plain account of the origin of our race. 
This account is not poetry, nor symbol, but plain his- 
tory. Nor is it inconsistent with any other ascertained 
facts of bistory.* It is indeed full of miracles, but this 


* The Bible does not say that the earth was first created at 
the time of the creation of man. 1t doubtless bad been in ex- 


is no objection to it. Miracles are found in all parts of 
the Bible. 

Not only is the narrative of the six days’ work in 
Genesis not inconsistent with other facts of history, it 
helps to account for some important facts which can be 
explained on no other theory; | refer particularly to the 
primitive division of time into weeks of seven days 
and the institution of the weekly Sabbath. Those who 
adopt the theory before us must rub out that part of the 
fourth commandment—though written on stone by the 
finger of God himself—which says: ** Six days shalt 
thou labor and do al) thy work, for in six days God 
made the heavens and the earth” —made them, not created 
them—*‘‘ and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day, and hallowed it.” 

I object, secondly, to the development theory as to 
the origin of man, that he is a naturally distinct species 
from the brutes, and so he has shown himself in a thou- 
sand ways ever since bis creation. The two have never 
been united so as to constitute a mongrel race, and never 
can be. They do not approximate at all. Man, wher- 
ever found, is still a man, and the different species of 
brutes are still brutes, as unlike and distinct as they 
were six thousand years ago. 

i object, thirdly, to the theory before us that it repre- 
sents our noble mental faculties, with all that pertains 
to them, as the same in kind as those of the brutes. 
The human intellect, for example, with all its soaring 
capacities and performances, we are told, ‘‘ does not 
differ generally from what the old philosophy regarded 
as instinct.” And conscience, that most God-like of all 
our faculties, by which we distinguish between right 
and wrong and feel under obligations to do the one and 
avoid the other—by which we are made the subject of 
God’s everlasting government and become entitled to 
his favor or exposed to his wrath—‘‘does not differ 
from the faculty which, in the dog, gives a sense of 
shame.” We have no patience with a theory which de- 
grades our poble faculties after this manner, which 
likens the convicted, despairing sinner to a shamed, 
frightened dog who has displeased his master and is 
sneaking away from him with his. tail between his legs. 
The shamed dog is not convicted of sin, nor does he 
know anything about sin, nor has he any faculty at all 
resembling that noblest of all our faculties, which we 
call conscience. 

Fourth. I object, further, to this theory, that man is 
naturally immortal. This, | need not say, is everywhere 
assumed, and often asserted, in the Seriptures. It is 
also written in the book of nature. The faculties of the 
brute soul show it to be mortal, like the body. They 
develop but a little way, just enough to enable them to 
procure their food and propagate their species. But 
not so the faculties of the human soul. They commence 
feeble, but soon begin to expand and grow, and show 
themselves capable of immense improvement. This 
improvement is often very great in the present life; and 
at the close of life (unless encumbered with an effete 
body) they seem to have but just commenced. They 
seem capable of going forward in their career of im- 
provement forever. And in this way they indicate 
their destiny. They show that, unlike the brutes, bu- 
man beings were made for eternity. Some kinds of 
fowls are formed with flat bills and webbed feet, show- 
ing that they were made to seek their living in the 
water. Not less clearly do the faculties of men show 
that they were made to live and grow forever. 

Fifth. The theory before us entirely misstates the 
Scripture doctrine of regeneration. Regeneration, as 
tauzht in the Scriptures and held by evangelical Chris- 
tians, is a Change in our moral exercises or affections 
from those which are sinful to those which are holy. 
But such is not the regeneration of the system before 
us. This consists in the insertion of a new faculty, or 
principle, or power. ‘‘It confers upon the otherwise 
purely animal soul a new life—upon the otherwise dying 
man the divine quality of immortality.” This, to be 
sure, if it bad any reality, would be a great and radical 
change. But it has none; and if it had, it would not 
be the regeneration spoken of in the Bible. It differs 
from it entirely, in its nature, object, and results. It 
cannot be the change enjoined upon us by the prophet, 
when he says: ‘‘ Make you a new heart and a new 
spirit.” 

Sixth. On the theory before us the salvation of infants 


istence long before, and had been inhabited by the lower and 
ruder forms of animal life. In studying the first chapter of 
Genesis, we are to distinguish between the original creation 
and what may be termed the six days’ work. Of the original 
creation we are informed in the first verse: “In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.” The next that 
we hear of the earth is subsequent, probably, to one of those 
terrible disruptions which seem to have occurred in the early 
ages of the world—a disruption which bad torn the earth to 
its center, covered the greater part of it with water, de- 
stroyed most of the animals which had lived upon it, and by 
its smoke and vapors had sbhutit out from the light of beaven. 
It was at this time “ without form and void, darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God,” or a wind 
from God,“ moved upon the face of the waters.” At this 
time the six days’ work commenced, and continued straight 
on till it Was completed, 


is out of the question. They are not immortal. This 
new power or gift of immortality is said to be * given 
only through faith in Christ;” and it will not be pre- 
tended that infants have faith. Of the vast multitudes 
who die in infancy it must be then, for aught I see, that 
soul and body perish together. 

Seventh. On the theory before us there is no reward 
even for the righteous beyond the grave. Our Saviour 
speaks of the glory and happiness of the righteous in 
the future world as in some sense a reward. ‘* Love 
your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again; and your reward shall be great,” Luke vi., 35. 
** Behold, [ come quickly, and my reward is with m>, to 
give every man according as his work shall be,” Rev. 
xxii., 12. Butthe teachers of this new doctrine state 
the matter differently. ‘‘ Those in whom this new life 
is developed possess eternal life, not as the reward of 
their virtue, nor even as a reward—thouvh in some sense 
a consequence—of their faith.” Their future happiness 
is rather the natural consequence of the new principle 
or power which they received when they were changed. 

Eighth. On the theory before us, the ungodly, how- 
ever wicked they may be, receive no penalty or punish- 
ment for their sins, unless it be some special judgments 
in the present life. They die, soul aud body, when 
they leave this world, But this is not to be regarded as 
a punishment, but as the natural, inevitable termination 
of their existence. ‘ By the very law of their being,” 
we are told, ** they become extinct, exactly as any other 
animals. This is not strictly a penalty of their sins, 
though it is the natural and necessary consequence of 
their refusal to accept the gift of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ.” 

In short, on the theory in question, the great doctrine 
of redemption, as set before us in the gospel, is entirely 
changed. According to the Scriptures we are all sin- 
ners together, under the curse and penalty of « violated 
law, which Christ died to honor and to satisfy, so that 
pardon and salvation may be freely offered us and 
secured to us if we will accept the merciful invitation. 
But, according to the new gospel, redemption—if it 
deserves the name—is a very different thing. We are 
born into a world of pain and sorrow, where we are to 
remain for a time, and then go out of existence lke the 
other animals. But God has had pity upon us, and has 
opened a way in which those who seek his favor 
may receive a new spirit or pewer by which they be- 
come immortal and are entitled to heaven, not as a 
reward in any sense, but as a natural conser ience of 
the gift which has been bestowed upon them. While 
those who despise the gift, after sinning and suffering 
here for a while, perish like the other animals and exist 
no more, 

Such, then, are the two theories; and it is for us to 
decide which is most accordant with reason and Script. 
ure and which is to be accepted as the gospel method of 
salvation. 


Fireworlis; 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 
By McCormick. 


VHEY—that is, the Fireworke—were to be at Mrs. 
Deddicote’s on Fourth of July night, and Ruth 
Mousewinkle was going. That much was settled. 
With whom she was going was another question, and 
one which gave Miss Mousewinkle not a little anxiety. 
The trouble was not that she was without an escort— 
such a thing had never yet happened to the girl—but 
that she had the choice of two; and a choice, under the 
circumstances, would seem to mean a good deal more 
than she wanted it to. For her part, she was content to 
go on indefinitely receiving the admiration of John 
Blakeman, who was a farmer and a very worthy and 
industrious young man, jointly with that of Schuyler 
Appleton, who came to New Paradise only for the sum- 
mer, and did nothing while there but sail his yacht and 
drive his T cart. It was a matter of indifference to her, 
she thought, whether she went to the fireworks in the 
company of one or the other; but she was not at all 
willing, by going with one, to offend and perhaps throw 
over the other. She could not afford to Jose either Mr. 
Appleton’s short acquaintance, with the yacht and the 
T cart, or John Blakeman’s longer friendship and his 
excellent common sense. 

As for Ruth berself, there was no particular reason 
why she should be preferred by the two most eligible 
young men in New Paradise to Adeliza Boggitt, or any 
otber of the girls in the place, except tbat she was a 
great dea) prettier, brighter, and better educated than 
most of them, and was besides the mothberless daughter 
of old Adoniram Mousewinkle, who owned pretty 
nearly alhof New Paradise, and had no other heirs to 
the estate. 

Well, you see in what a dilemma Ruth found herself 
the day before the Fourth, baving been asked by both 
young men to go to the Deddicote’s, and having put 
both off with a vague promise of Jetting them know that 
evening. When the evening cawe she was still unde- 
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cided ; and even when she heard John Blakeman’s firm 
step coming up the walk her mind was not made up. 
Amid all her perplexity she thought what a fortunate 
thing that both did not come together; and then the 
next moment she was answering John’s somewhat 
abrupt ‘‘ Good evening.” John never beat about the 
bush. With him, she knew very well, it must be cither 
yes or no. 

“Well?” 
before her. 

Sbe pretended to misunderstand him. ‘* Well?” she 
repeated laughingly, ‘‘oh yes; you know I’m always 
well. Whata lovely night it is!” 

The young man’s lip curled, the merest trifle. ‘* Have 
you come to any conclusion about to-morrow night?” 
he asked. 

Ruth resented the tone. She did not like to be con- 
strained—a fact which John knew well enough, but 
which in his jealous irritation he did not heed. She 
hesitated a moment before replying. Perhaps she was 
yet uncertain. 

** Because, if you haven't,” John went on, I'd like 
to know. I can’t take you and Adeliza Boggitt both.” 

Adeliza Boggitt! The girl with the fiery hair, whom 
Ruth positively abhorred. To name her in the same 
breath was an affront. To suggest taking her in Ruth’s 
place was an offense which Miss Mousewinkle could not 
overlook. A faint color came and went upon her cheek, 
but her voice, as she answered him, was perfectly calm. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I have decided. Mr. Appleton 
wants me to go 1n his yacht, and I think I shall. You 
are quite welcome to take Miss Boggitt,” she added 
stiffly. 

John hesitated, conscious of his own misstep ; looked 
at the balf averted face so prettily flushed; and wondered 
vaguely if it were really too late to make up. If+that 
moment he had spoken, what might not have bappened? 
But he held his peace, and the opportunity went by. 

‘* Very well,” he said, trying to seem indifferent, ** if 
your mind is made up’—— 

‘* It is made up, Mr. Blakeman,” very positively. 

‘Then I cuess I'd better go,” moving toward ‘the 
door. 

‘* Yes’” interrogatively, as though it were not of the 
least importance whether he went or stayed. 

** Good night!” almost angrily. 

‘*Good night, Mr. Blakeman,” sweetly; and so they 
parted. 

But when he had gone she went up to her own room 
and inconsistently burst into tears, 

Half an hour later Miss Mousewinkle came down 
from her room, all traces of tears removed, and her 
manner in welcoming Mr. Schuyler Appleton quite nat- 
ural and composed. 

‘* What a lovely night, Mr. Appleton!” she remarked, 
when boih were seated. It was precisely the same ob- 
servation she had made to John Blaxeman, but how 
different the response! 

lovelier here,” said Mr. Appleton, expressively, 
‘*than anywhere else | have been.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Ruth, reflectively, again pretending to 
misunderstand; * we do have a fine view.” 

Jobn’s lip had curled. Mr. Appleton smiled. 

‘‘And the sky to-night,” Ruth went on, with a mental 
note of Mr. Appleton’s gentlemanly behavior, ** is too 
lovely for anything.” 

Mr. Appleton examined the sky with a critical air. 

‘“*] think,” he said, cautiously, “it will be clear to- 
morrow.” 

‘*I'm sure I hope so,” said Ruth, ‘ for Mrs. Deddi- 
cote’s sake.” 

‘*And not for your own, Miss Ruth?” 

The girl blushed. ‘‘I don’t know that I shall go,” 
she said. 

‘*Then you deprive me of the pleasure.” 

“You certainly won't stay away on my account, Mr. 
Appleton?” 

‘* Certainly, Miss Mousewinkle. What pleasure would 
there be for me in the charms of the fair Adeliza or any 
other of the local sirens?” 

How different, she thought, from John’s brusque 
manners! And what acharming way of telling her she 
was essential to his happiness! 

‘If you would really like me to go, Mr. Appleton—”’ 
she timidly began. 

‘Like you to go!” he repeated, tenderly. ‘* Like is 
a very inexpressive word, Miss Ruth. The French are 
wise—they don’t use it.” 

Ruth did not understand French; and Mr. Appleton 
was always perplexing ber. 

‘* What do they use?"\she asked innocently. 

He looked at her and shook his head. 

‘* You'll learn it some day or other, Miss Ruth;” 
then, as he rose, ‘‘ I'll be at the wharf at seven o'clock, 
if you say so. We'll take a little sail up the Sound, and 
see the fireworks as we come back.” 

And so he, too, went away. 

Now you may think the idea of going to a display of 
fireworks in a boat very odd. But the fact was just 
this: New Paradise is on the Connecticut shore of 


he said half-interrogatively as he stood 


Long Island Sound; or, to speak more properly, on a 
little inlet that sets in from the shore; and a tongue of 
land that runs out into the Sound above the inlet is 
known as Paradise Point. Here it was that Mrs. Deddi- 
cote lived, and here that she proposed to exhibit her 
pyrotechnics. To enhance the effect, especially of the 
great Electrepyrotechnicon with which the display 
was to close, it was proposed to view them from the 
water, and for that purpose all the rowboats in New P»r- 
adise had been provided—the plan being to push out far 
enough from shore to lose sight of the ugly black 
frames, and yet pot so far as to miss any of the more 
delicate effects. So you will see that Mr. Appleton’s 
project was substantially the same as that of all the 
other people, except that they would go down to the 
Point in their carriages and there be transferred to the 
boats, while he would make the whole distance and 
round the point in his yacht. To tell the truth, it was 
nothing more than a catboat; but when he first came the 
people had chosen to dignify it by the higher sounding 
title, which had clung to it ever since, 

Well, the Feurth was all the most enthusiastic small 
boy could desire. How many fire-crackers were dis- 
charged in New Paradise, and how many torpedoes ex- 
ploded, I would not dare to say; but it is eurrently told 
that a party of tramps, coming through the next day, 
made a small fortune by collecting the paper remains 
and selling them at acenta pound. All day long the 
sky was cloudless and the sun, though shining with a 
dull glow through the smoke of burning woods, was 
pitilessly hot. Along in the afternoon, however, a light 
southerly breeze sprung up. It would be a pleasant 
night, Ruth concluded. The wind would give them a 
fine sail up the Sound, and the overhanging smoke 
would darken the sky without obscuring the fireworks. 

At seven o'clock Ruth was on hand, and so was Mr. 
Appleton. Coming to the wharf she had passed Jobn 
Blakeman in his lght wagon, going, no doubt, for 
Adeliza Boggitt. John had bowed politely enough, 
and so had she; but the sight filled her with an unrea- 
sonable degree of irritation, considering, first, that she 
had herself relinquished John’s company, and, second, 
that she was going with Mr. Appleton—a privilege for 
which any other girl in New Paradise, not even excepting 
Miss Boggitt, would have thrown over John Blakeman 
in an instant. So it was not with unmixed pleasure 
that Ruth set out upon ber excursion. For the first 
time in her experience Mr. Appleton’s society compli- 
ments sounded a trifle flat and unmeaning. 

Going down the harbor Mr. Appleton experienced no 
difficulties; nor, for that matter, out in the open Sound. 
It was not yet sundown, the breeze was fresh enough to 
send them bowling over the waves, and in a short time 
Paradise Point had been left a long way behind. With 
the rapid motion and fresh air Ruth’s spirits rose. She 
began even to feel that she was having a good time. 
Mr. Appleton, if perplexing at times, was nevertheless 
agrecable. What he meant by telling ber that she was 
beginning to harmonize with her environment she did 
not know, but the smile and the tone with which he 
said it were certainly irresistible. Ruth’s heart fluttered 
with pleasant emotion. Yes! she was having a decid- 
edly cood time. 

At this juncture they were nearly abreast of Indian 
Light, three miles from Paradise Point and not far from 
the place where Appleton thought he would go about 
and tack down. Why, Ruth wondered, did Mr, Apple- 
ton look so suspiciously up at the sky—from the east, 
where the boriz n line was deepening with darkness, to 
the west, with its afterglow of purple amd gold? The 
sun bad gone down about ten minutes; there were no 
clouds, and certainly there was no chance of rain. And 
why was the sail, only a moment before fairly strained 
by the wind, now idly flapping against the mast? 
Though she was very ignorant :bout sailing a boat, 
Ruth knew that a sail, to be of any practical utility, 
should be well filled. Here, then, was something that 
was clearly wrong. She looked up in some alarm. 

‘* Yes,” he said grimly, in answer to her unspoken 
question, ‘‘the wind has gone down with the sun.” 

‘* What shall we do’” in a perplexed tone. 

He looked, himself, she thought, a little dismayed; 
but answered bravely enough, ‘* Oh there'll be another 
breeze spring up, like as not. I'll put the boat about, 
and we'll be drifting down with the tide.” 

‘* But suppose a breeze doesn't spring up, Mr. Apple- 
ton?” 

‘** But it will, Mise Ruth.” 

Ruth was silent. She bad a way—an unpleasant way 
it was—of looking at the worst side of things. She 
didn’t believe in the promised breeze, and was already 
calculating what the result might be if it did not come. 

For several minutes nothing was said. The little 
wind that was left sufficed to bring them about, and 
then died away altogether. They drifted slowly along 
—so slowly that Ruth hardly fancied they were moving; 
yet, as she kept her eye upon the shore fading away in 
the gathering dusk, she marked their slow progress. 
This, too, she noticed, that by degrees the shore itself 
seemed to recede. 


‘* How far out are we, Mr. Appleton’” she asked. 

He gave a look towards the dim, far-off outline. 

** About a mile, I guess, Miss Ruth.” 

** And does the current set out or in shore?” 

He would have said ‘‘ in,” but with her eyes upon 
him he dared not. 

** Out, I believe,” he reluctantly admitted. 

“So we're going further and further away all the 
time?” 

** In one direction, Miss Ruth.” 

She gave her head aon impatient toss, 
the important direction, Mr. Appleton.” 

His silence admitted the fact. 

*‘And if the breeze doesn’t spring up,”’ she went on, 
** there’s nothing to take us in shore’”’ 

He hesitated an instant. 

‘*T suppose not, Miss Ruth; but the breeze will, no 
doubt, spring up.” 

** But if it doesn’t, Mr. Appleton—look at it that way 
—sha’'n't we be out all night?” 

There was no good im equivocating; he saw that ata 
glance. 

**1'm afraid we shall, Miss Ruth.” 

To this she made no reply. Her face, half turned 
away from his, was pale, and her lips were tightly 
closed, as though keeping in some word of reproach 
which she ought not to speak. 

‘“*] am very sorry, Miss Ruth,” he declared. “I 
have had it happen on any account.” 

“Of course you wouldn't, Mr. Appleton,” ‘sadly; 
‘** but that doesn’t make it any pleasanter for me.” 

** Everybody will know how it happened.” 

** That’s the unpleasant part of it, Mr. Appleton.” 

Then there was an interval of silence. How long 
Ruth did not know. She did not want to talk, herself, 
and Mr. Appieton’s remarks, though no doubt well 
meant, were not, under the circumstances, consoling. 
What would they say at home, she wondered, when she 
did not reappear? Where would they think she had 
gone’ And how could she, herself, endure it all the 
long, weary night’ By this time, the twilight had 
faded away, the outline of the land was lost in the 
gloom, a pall of darkness had fallen over them. Ruth 
felt horribly alone. To hear Mr. Appleton’s voice again 
was fairly startling. 

“If 1 could say anything to make it less unpleasani,’ 
he began, in a hesitating way. 

Ruth made no answer. She wondered idly what he 
could possibly say. 

‘‘It may seem unfair to say it just now,” he went on, 
stammering a litttle with evident constraint, ‘‘ but if we 
could go bome engaged to be married it might make it 
less embarrassing for you.” 

All the blood in Ruth’s heart seemed to rush up into 
her face. How grateful she was for the impenetrable 
darkness. 

‘* Of course,” he continued, “‘ it’s rather an abrupt way 
of saying it; but I’ve been thinking it over for some 
time. It isn’t only because I’ve got you into such a 
scrape, Miss Ruth; I would have said it anyhow, though 
perhaps not to-night. I’m a selfish enough fellow, and 
down in New York the girls call mea flirt; but I do 
like you, Miss Ruth. Ido, upon my word. And there 
isn’t a girl in the world I'd rather marry.” 

Now, this was by no means a model confession. To 
declare to a girl that you have proposed to her 
prematurely, and that she is the least offensive of her 
sex, is not, to say the least, conciliatory. Under other 
circumstances Mr, Schuyler Appleton would perhaps 
have acquitted himself more gracefully. Now, how- 
ever, he felt driven into the act, and with this con- 
sciousness lost his usual self-possession. 

Under other circumstances, too, Ruth would surely 
have resented the address, as she had resented John 
Blakeman’s presumption the night before. But now 
she had lost her spirit. In the darkness, with the long, 
solitary night looming up ahead, she was too miserable 
to be resentful. Indeed she scarcely noted the words 
Mr. Appleton had used, or the manner of bis speech. 
All she got from them was the idea that he wanted 
her to be his wife; that he was waiting for her answer. 
And what should she say’ She felt that she must say 
something, if only to put him off. 

‘Please let me think a while, won't you, Mr. Apple- 
ton?” she said timidly. ‘* We've got all night before us, 
you know.” 

And when he had said, ‘‘ Certainly, Miss Ruth,” in his 
easy, courteous way, she set herself to think. 

How far they were now away from home she did 
not need to be told, for just ut that moment, far off to 
the right, went up into the air a brilliant shaft of light. 
It was the arant courier of the Deddicote Fireworks. 
Where the light went up was Paradise Point. She 
knew it could hardly be less than a mile away and 
that the water plashing so gently against the sides 
of the boat was every minute lengthening the distance, 
Here, then, was a sensible reminder of her predicament. 
W hat was the predicament’ Brietiy this: that she must 
spend the night in Mr. Appleton’s yacht, with po other 
company but his, and go home in the morning to en- 
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counter the fierce and heartless gossip of New Paradise. 
What was the escape? Only this: that she go home as 
his betrothed wife. 

Well, what possible reason was there why she should 
not? Last night she would hardly have hesitated: why 
should she now, when so much more depended on it— 
when every star that blazed and fell over Paradise Point 
was emphasizing the annoyance of her situation? Ruth 
could hardly give any reason herself. What if Mr. 
Appleton did sometimes tire and puzzle ber? All men 
did that—except John Blakeman. And had not John 
gone after Adeliza Boggitt? And—coming back to the 
most important aspect of the case—how could she ever 
again face New Paradise without the protection that 
only Mr. Appleton could give? Ruth turned listlessly 
around. If the young man could have seen her face at 
that moment he would have seen the weariest, saddest, 
tearfullest face that any one could imagine. Clearly 
the offer of marriage had not brought Ruth much joy. 
But the kindly darkness kept the girl's secret to herself; 
and her voice, as she undertook to answer him, was so 
steadied that, low and hesitating, it did not disclose her 
frame of mind. If she accepted him, she would not 
seem to do it reluctantly. 

“If you would really like—" she began, unconscious- 
ly using the same words she bad employed when accept- 
ing his invitation the night before. 

But that was all. For across the water came a sud- 
den apparition that hushed ber words and captured her 
gaze. Out of the dark.ess had sprung the outline of 
the shore, still far away, but for the instant brilliantly 
lit up with a clear white light that brought out in start- 
ling relief not only the sb.-re itself, but all intervening 
objects. It was the finale of tue Fireworks—the Electro- 
pyrotechpicon. 

In that momentary glare, gone almost as soon as it 
had come, Ruth bad a revelation. Out into the dark- 
ness which her eyes now vainly sought to pierce—deeper 
and darker because of the transient light which had 
gone before—rang the girl's clear voice calling, ‘* John! 
Jobn!” 

Had she gone crazy’? Appleton wondered, starting 
from his seat. 

But, no! Far off to the starboard came an answering 
call, Halloo!” 

John!” the fresh young voice called once more; 
and again the word came back, nearer this time, ‘* Hal- 
loo!” 

Appleton had now found bis wits. 

** Boat ahoy!” he shouted. 

“Ay, ay!” came back the voice; and this time it 
was not difficult to identify it as John Blakeman’s. 

Then there was a sound of oars coming nearer and 
nearer, until in ten minutes the owner of the voice had 
pulled up alongside the yacht and was calmly survey- 
ing its occupants. 

**Ob, John!” cried Ruth, delightedly, her face, which 
they could not see, sparkling with her sense of relief, 
“* how did you ever find us?” 

It is hard to say whether Ruth or Mr. Appleton was 
the more relieved. To the young man the situation had 
been a particularly disagreeable one, both from concern 
‘on Ruth’s behalf and because it had forced him into 
making an acknowledgment which, as he frankly con- 
fessed, he was not altogether ready to make. He wel- 
comed John, therefore, as one might welcome his oldest 
and dearest friend. 

“Yes,” he warmly exclaimed, repeating Ruth's 
words, ‘‘ how in the world did you fiod us?” 

Now, there was a tone of proprietorship in this 
which, though John expected it, nevertheless annoyed 
him. So he answered, somewhat stiffly: 

**I ciphered it out. Knew you'd be becalmed, and 
calculated about where you'd drift. But I didn’t sup- 
pose you'd be down here yet awhile, and if you hadn't 
hallooed, Miss Ruth, I shouldn’t have found you at all.” 

There was a moment of silence, while each one won- 
dered what was to be done next. 

‘* Well,” said John, at length, ‘‘the yacht can’t be 
left alone; so if you like, Mr. Appleton, you can take 
my boat, and pull Miss Ruth home, and I'll stay out 


here till a breeze springs up.” 
Ruth shivered. Was she to have no voice in her own 
destiny? 


Mr. Appleton’s words were more reassuring. 

** No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t think that’s the best way. 
I'm not going to burden you with my property, so I'll 
ask you to take home Miss Ruth while I stay with the 
yacht.” 

John would have been stupid, indeed, if he had not 
understood what Mr. Appleton meant to convey. It 
was a minute before he spoke—perbaps he was adjust- 
ing himself to the idea—but his voice rang with a new 
tone as he said: 

“Of course Miss Ruth knows how glad I would be 
to take ber. I came to the Fireworks alone; I should 
be better pleased to go back in her company.” 

Then there was another moment's silence, while both 
the young men looked expectantly at the waiting, 


doubting figure. 


‘* Well, Miss Ruth,” said Appleton, cheerily, ‘‘ which 
shall it be? It’s for you to say.” 

In the flash of the Electropyrotechnicon the revela- 
tion that bad come to Ruth bad been not only that of 
John’s presence. In that moment she had got a know!l- 
edge of ber own heart. And now, when Mr. Appleton 
spoke, knowing that John had not, after all, brought 
Adeliza Boggitt, she looked timidly from one to the 
other, flushed all over her face with the consciousness 
of the choice she was making, and said, softly: 

**] think, Mr. Appleton, I'll go with Jobn.” 


Well, not much remains to be told, No one in New 
Paradise but old Mr. Mousewinkle ever knew that Ruth 
went with Mr. Appleton and came back with Jobn 
Blakeman; and if they did they would hardly have 
found out where the transfer took place. And no one 
but Ruth knew—for she did not even tell it to John— 
that she might have come back engaged to Mr. Apple- 
ton instead of John Blakeman if it had not been for the 
revelation which came to ber in the light of the Deddi- 
cote Fireworks. 

Che Sundap-School. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
July 14.—Luke 40-8. 

“ And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and Ii., 

UKE alone of the evangelists gives any account of 
; the childhood of Jesus; and he gives but a single in- 
cident. One cannot but wonder that more was not given. 
One cannot but wish to know more of the child-life of 
Jesus: what were his temptations; what his struggles; 
what his victories; and by what wondrous power he 
grew through all the unripeness of childbood to a per- 
fect man, without a fault or flaw. That his childhood 
life is passed by with such comparative reticence while 
his death is so fully narrated by the four evangelists is 
one of the many indications that, to their thought, the 
example was less than the sacrifice, the life less than the 
death. Yet this single glimpse, while it makes us long 
for more, at least affords ample suggestion for the 
thought and the guidance of the child-Cbristian. 

I. The solitary and simple picture which the evangel- 
ist gives of the Christ-child is in singular contrast with 
the myths of the apocryphal ‘* Gospel of the Infancy,” 
and the legends and stories of a later age, which have 
made the Christ-child one of the central figures of 
sacred romance. The contrast between their puerile 
marvels and the simple narrative of Luke is in- 
structive; for it shows, with peculiar and even 
dramatic distinctness, the difference between the 
Gospel histories and the myths with which rational 
criticism has endeavord to confound them. While 
lying in his cradle this apocryphal Christ-child an- 
nounces to his mother that he is the Son of God; 
he heals the midwife who attends Mary at the time 
of the birth; when he is presented in the temple 
the angels stand around him as a royal guard; the 
wise men carry the babe’s swaddling clothes back 
with them to the East, and cast them in the fire, 
as an act of fire worship, but the clothes are untouched 
by the flames; when the Christ-child is brought into 
Egypi the great idol of the land breaks its dumbness 
in order to declare him to be the Son of God; a boy 
possessed of the devil steals one of the swaddling clothes 
from the line, where Mary bas hung them out to dry, 
and puts jt on bis head, and the devils come out of his 
mouth and fly away in the shape of crows and serpents; 
Joseph and Mary, afraid lest the Egyptians shall seek 
to destroy the child, start to take refuge in robber 
caves; the robbers hear the noise of a great army ap- 
proaching and run away, leaving their prisoners and 
booty behind them; the boy Jesus makes clay birds, 
commands them to fly away, and they obey him; he 
miraculously widens or contracts the gates, milk-pails, 
sieves, or boxes made by Joseph, who is a bungling work- 
man; and similarly enlarges a throne for the king which 
Joseph has made, not according to directions; he trans- 
forms his play-fellows into kids and back intu boys again, 
and is crowned by them king; he is sent to school and 
teaches the schoolmaster; is sent to a second school, re- 
fuses to say his letters and the schoolmaster undertakes 
to chastise him, his uplifted band withers and he dies;— 
but time and space forbid to give more than some speci- 
men illustrations. Kut the contrast between the Gospel 
and the apocrypha is yet more apparent on a compari- 
son of Luke’s account of the visit to the temple and 
that of the Gospel of the Infancy. This wonderful 
boy is not there represented as ‘‘ asking questions.” 
He has no need to learn; is perplexed by no problems. 
He teaches one Rabbi ‘‘the books of the law, and 
precepts, and statutes; and the mysteries which are con- 
tained in the books of the prophets; things which the 
mind of no creature could reach;’’ and to another ‘‘ the 
number of the spheres, and heavenly bodies, as also 
their triangular, square and sextile aspect; their progres- 


sive and retrogade motion; their size and several prog- 
nostications; and other things which the reason of man 
has never discovered;” and to still a third he explains 
‘‘physics and metaphysics; also those things which 
were above and below the power of nature,” etc. The 
same general marvelousness characterizes the later 
legends that cluster about the Christ-child; and re- 
appears even in our own day in the worship paid in 
Rome to tbe sacred Bambino. (a) 

Il. The Christ of the New Testament was a true 
child; he begins, as all children, at zero; he grows in 
wisdom as well as in stature; be hungers for instruction 
he is subject to his parents. His child-life produces 
nothing for others, except in the love it gives to the 
mother-heart. Io this the Christ-child of the New 
Testament differs from him of the apocrypha, and the 
incarnation of the New Testamen from the incarna- 
tions of heathen mythologies. The Christ-child is a 
purely Christian conception.(5) And the existence 
of a Christ-child has ennobled childhood. The halo 
which in the old picture is about the head of the holy 
child in his mother’s arms is a rude device; but it 
tells a true story. And ever since the birth at Bethlebem 
childhood bas been sacred in all Christianly-educated 
lands. Farewell to child sacrifice. Farewell to 
Spartan exposure of childhood. Well would it be if 
we could say also farewell to all injustice and petty 
tyranny to children. When I see what monstrous cruel 
wrongs are daily inflicted on the childreu by teachers, 
nurses, parents, | sometimes think that the most terrible 
verse in Scripture is the declaration, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these ye have done 
it unto me,” 

But there is a deeper meaning in the statement that 
Christ was a child; in the empbasized expression that 
he waxed strong in spirit, was filled with wisdom, and 
increased pot only ia wisdom and stature but also in 
favor with God and man.. This assertion is not to be 
modified and molded to suit a preconceived theory. 
Theology has no divine right to run a dividing line 
through the New Testament and to declare that Christ 
grew as aman but was perfectas God. This hyp »tb- 
esis of a double nature, which makes Christ nei- 
ther man nor God, neitber a true example on 
the one band nor a true disclosure of the divine 
personality on the other, has no place in Scripture; 
it belongs to the subtle scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages; it is beginning to disappear before a more intel}i- 
gent, a more devout and more humble study of the 
New Testament record. Nor, I confess, can I under- 
stand how this declaration of growth in divine favor is 
reconcilable with the more simple and _ intellig:ble 
Christology which regards Christ as the divise Spirit 
in a human body, and subject to human conditions. 
This would explain how he should grow in wisdom, but 
not how he should grow in divine favor. This much is 
very certain: The Christ of the New Testament suffered 
real temptations; won his victories after real soul- 
conflicts; grew, by the process of battle, as we grow, 
into ripened manhood, and into personal consciousness 
of his power and place and mission; and after each new 
victory received anew the approval of his Father's 
love. (¢) Any thought of. Christ which allows no place 
for such a growth of character, from the immaturity of 
childhood to the ripeness of manhood, secures consist- 
ency by sacrificing a part of revealed truth. Christ 
knew all the experiences of the unripeness of childhood, 
and came into his developed manhood by the same 
process of growth through discipline by which we come 
into ours. That is the plain declaration of the Evan-— 
gelist. It is better to accept that declaration unex- 
plained than to deny it for the sake of preserviug a 
symmetrical system. And it is practically important; 
because a Christ-child without the undevel ped nature 
of all childhood could not touch sympathetically the 
heart of childhood. The trials and temptations of child- 
hood, as well as of manhood, were bis. 

Ill. One secret, we may perhaps say the great 
secret, of that growth is given in this incident. 
Tradition, as we have seen, represents him, a boy 
of twelvé, teaching the doctors of the law; but 
tradition in this, as in many other things, dishonors 
him. The Christ-child of the New Testament is no 
pert boy of twelve, pushing himself forward, and assert- 
ing his superiority over his elders; undertaking to teach 
before he has studied ; going before he is sent. From 
this misinterpretation the church ought to have been pre- 
served by the declaration that be went down to Nazareth 
with his parents and was subject to them; and by the 
added fact that his work as a teacher did not begio 
till eighteen years of quiet thought, reflection, study, 
had prepared him for it. , 

There was no temple in the old world more magnifi- 
cent than the temple at Jerusalem; with its terraced 
courts rising one above another; its tesselated pave- 
ments; its rouf of cedar; its carved pillars, and its 
glistening gold aud silver overlay. There is probably 
no ritual in any Roman Catbolic cathedral of to-day 
more magnificent than that of this Jewish Temple in 
Passover week, with its grand orchestra, its responsive 
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chorus, and its magnificently appareled priests. Yet 
all this had n> attractions to the Christ-child compared 
with the quiet cloisters where be could learn from rev- 
erend doctors of the law, where at least he could pro- 
pound the problems which had stirred his mind and 
heart and on which the village pedagogue of Nazareth 
could cast no light. He was found there, not teaching, 
but “‘asking them questions.” And be was surprised, 
not that his parents should have missed him, but that, 
having missed him, they did not know him well enough 
to know where to look for him; namely, engaged in 
studying the truth about his Father and his Father's 
work, (d) 

Herein, then, is the secret, humanly speaking, of 
Christ's ripened character. The child in him, as in us, 
was father to the man. The material pageantry had 
amall charms for him. The truth was an irresistible 
magnet. It was more to him than father or motber. 
His absorption in it must have been almost without a 
parallel in biography, or he could not have remained at 
Jerusalem three days, studying in the temple schools, 
oblivious of the departure of his parents from the city. 
If he was filled with righteousness it was because he 
hungered and thirsted after it. It is not too much to 
say that he is the ideal Sunday-school scholar. What 
knowledge is of the most worth? asked a famous En- 
glish philosopher a few years since* in one of our En- 
glish reviews. The Chris -child answers the question: 
the knowledge of the Father and the Father's business. 

[V. Yet with all this passionate desire for learning, a 
passionate longing not to be satisfied, he went quietly 
down with the carpenter and his wife to te subject to 
them. He was never to have the advantage of a univers- 
ity education, which Paul enjoyed. He was never to 
know the benefits of travel in foreign lands. He 
was shut up to two books, Nature and the Bible, 
and to two instructors, God and his own soul, There 
must have been a growing consviousness of his own 
divinity; a consciousness which the evangelist bas not 
presumed to trace. Yet he went down to Nazareth to 
work with the earthly father at the carpenter’s bench. (¢) 
This was a part of the glory of his voluntary humilia- 
tion; butit is also a lesson to the Young America of 
to-day. He is very apt to thiok tbat he knows more 
than father or mother. He sometimes really has higher 
hopes and aspirations for himself than they have for 
him. History affords many an illustration of men who, 
even in their childhood, vaguely comprebended their 
mission better than did their parents. To all such the 
child-life of Christ is an example. To be Christ-like is 
to be subject to parents, even though you think you are 
wiser and look out on a wider horizon; even though 
you really are wiser and do see a vista which they see 
not. There is no degradation in obedience, whatever 
seeming loss it may entail. The divine Son is a pattern 
of obedience, in that he is subject to his earthly guard- 
ians. 


(a) An idol of wood painted, carved richly, dressed, and 
entirely covered with jeweled offerings of its devotees. 

(b) The infancy of Gotama, like that of the Christ of the 
apocrypha, is no realinfancy. He walks at his birth, medi- 
tates on divine things at the age of three months! 

(c) Phil. ii.,9; Heb. i., 9; 10. 

(d) Ver. 49 should be translated ** Wist ye not that in the af- 
fairs of my Father I must needs be?’’ «. ¢., engaged concern- 
ing and interested in them, not carrying them on. 

(¢) Mark vi., 3. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


ARE YOU GROWING? — 


In body, mind, spirit, Jesus grew. He was fitting to be 
the great teacher. He was a perfect and divine being. 
Yt he must needs grow. Surely, then, we need to grow. 
We have not reached the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. He sought help from men and God. The teacher 
is to be a growing, fruitful plant. Soil and sun give 
growth. Some teachers take nothing from soil, but trust 
tosunalone. They pray, but do not study. Others would 
get all from soil and none from sun. They study, but do 
notpray. Bothwrong. Christ is the example. He found 
the teachers’ meeting in the temple a necessity. Can we do 
without it? He wondered that his parents were surprised 
to find him there. Should not we wonder when the teacher 
is not there? The teacher who neglects either teachers’ 
meetings or his closet isa marvel. He proclaims that he 
need not grow. Or else he declares that he can grow with- 
out the aids which his Divine Master needed. Now, are 


you growing ! 


—If people have been led, when they see thé grandeur 
of heroism, to think that there is something more heroic 
in God; when they see ineffable sweetness to think that 
there is something sweeter in God; when they see sub- 


limity of love to think there is love more sublime in God; 
when they see resplendent blossoms to think that there 
are blossoms more resplendent in the garden of the 
Lord, who is the Father of all flowers; when they see 
anything that is noble and grand among the works of 
men to thiok that they are as nothing compared with 
the nobleness and grandeur of the works of Him who is 
the Architect of all thin then, to them, the heavens 
declare the glory of . The world is their Bible. 
They do not look upon the printed Bible as disfran- 
chised; that is precious to them: but they do not need 
it in order to commune with God. 
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MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL.' 

W. D. Howells in his charming introductory essay to 
‘* The Memoirs of Jean Francois Marmontel” quotes St. 
Beuve as saying: ‘‘ Posterity, more and more, seems to 
me like a hurried traveler packing his bag, and who has 
ooly room for a small number of choice volumes. 
Critic, you who have the honor to be for the moment 
the cataloguer, the secretary, the confidential librarian, 
if such a thing may be, to posterity, give him quickly 
the names of the volumes which he must remember and 
must rea’. Make haste! The train is ready, the fire is 
hot, the steam is up, our traveler has only a moment. 
You have mentioned Marmontel; but what work of 
Marmontel’s do you advise? I do not hesitate; 1 say 
‘The Memoirs,’ nothing but ‘The Memoirs.’ But at 
each new departure I insist that they shall not be for- 
gotten.” 

Posterity now politely bands us these little volumes, 
and we have only to say that we bave seldom been so 
charmed with the treasures of that closely packed, 
musty old bag. But could Marmontel, modest man 
though he was, have foreseen that the simple story of 
his life told for his children was the only work of all 
that the world applauded that was to be remembered 
and read, he would have held the praises of the French 
Academy at their real worth. 

Marmontel draws a charming picture of his childhood’s 
home, with his lovely and wise little mother, his silent 
father, bis kind aunts and the quiet domesticity of the 
little French village of Bort, in the town of Limosin, 
where, as he says, ‘‘ Mediocrity prevailed, not riches; 
for here all were free, and usefully employed.” Here 
he used to read Virgil under the blossoming trees where 
the bees hummed ard yielded him honey from their 
hive. He mentions what might be an encouragement 
to many a tired student, that nature had refused him 
the gift of memory; he retained the sense of what he 
read, but the words left no trace on his mind, a lack 
that he supplied by hard work, for we find him after 
three years at Mauriac, at Clermont, passing a rigid 
examination and conqueriog a place as teacher though 
only fifteen years old. The old story of a garret anda 
crust is repeated, though Marmontel with his garrulous 
simplicity remembers that the bread was excellent. 
The decision to enter the church and the dress of an 
abbé lend dignity to his years and open the way for 
him, though the way unfortunately leads almost to the 
Jesuits. But he is saved by his mother’s tears. Stirred 
by the ‘* great Corneille” and the ‘‘ tender Racine,” this 
poet’s soul begins already to make prophet flights. It is 
not hard to imagine him composing his pieces with care 
for the flowers of gold and silver which were offered as 
prizes, winning them and sending them to his mother, 
while the whole town is thrown into a joyful commo- 
tion over the event. Marmontel began by worshiping 
Voltaire, as what poetic youth of France did not? And 
all through these little volumes Voltaire appears and 
disappears with his tears, or laughter, his little tricks 
to win a word from the great, bis brilliant wit and his 
true-heartedness toward Marmontel, whose success he 
foretold. 

Such a man as Marmontel must gravitate to Paris— 
that beaven for genius and struggling talent. What a 
life he now leads in the Salon of Madame Geofrin with 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Thomas, Chastellux, Marvellet, 
St. Lambert, Buffon, Grimm, Helvétius—at the toilette 
of Madame de Pompadour, at the delightful informal 
suppers where he read ‘“‘his latest moral tale to the 
beautiful Countess de Breinsa, the charming Marchion- 
ess de Duras, the fascinating Countess d’Egmont”— 
those ladies who might well be likened to the three 
goddesses of Mount Ida! He was always modest, and 
we cannot but think truthful, for in all these pages we 
find no praise of the sour, narrow Louis XV. Although, 
as Mr. Howells says, often having to pocket his self- 
respect, the self-respect in that age was apparently a 
different thing from the self-respect of ours. Men of 
genius waited in the ante-rooms of the great, and felt 
themselves happy if but a glance of royalty rested on 
them. 

Marmonte!l lived in an age of loose morals and shared 
the vices of his times. He has not a word of censure 
for the gay votaries of pleasure around him, but when 
at the age of fifty he marries a sweet girl of eighteen 
he declares that marriage has cured him of this feeble- 
ness of conscience, and says, ‘‘ None but a husband, a 
father, can judge rationally of those contagious vices 
that attack morals in their’source; of those insinuating 
and perfidious vices that bring shame, hatred, desola- 
tion and despair into the bosom of families.” 

When the troubled times of the revolution came he 
remained a loyal citizen, his motto still being apppar 
ently, ‘‘ Less luster, more quiet.” With moderation 


1 Memoirs of Jean Frangots Marmontel, with an Essay by 
Wm. D. Howells. 2 vols. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
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and evident truthfulness he recounts those days of 
misery when he saw his king murdered, his property 
destroyed, his country distressed and brought low; 
when far from his beloved Paris he made new tales 
less gay than those he had written in bappier times, and 
when be commenced these memoirs, so quaint and 
charming. 


That veteran Greek scholar, James R. Boise, offers the 
educational world, through 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
publishers, a new edition of the first six books of Homer's 
Iliad, with notes. It will be found a most valuable in- 
troduction to the peculiarities of the Epic dialect, the 
Greek type being large and attractive, the notes liberal, 
yet not too full, the references to the grammars of Good- 
win and Hadley numerous and judicious. In the critical 
interpretation of the classics, as in everything else, the 
world moves; and so Prof. Boise has found it necessary to 
revise his former edition of Homer in the light of recent 
researches, and to embody the latest results reached by 
German scholarship. Dindorf’s text has given place to 
Faesi’s, and references are made to Autenrieth’s Homeric 
Lexicon and other works of similar standing. Where 
there are differences of opinion as to the proper interpreta- 
tion the various views are presented, and the learner is 
left to balance the evidence and decide for himself which 
is right. Schliemann’s recent discoveries bearing on the 
text are kept in view, and the whole work is notably 
fresh. We are sorry to see Virgil spelled Vergil, in the 
affected way of certain English scholars—and the names 
of deities and heroes anglicized from the Greek, instead of 
being rendered by their familiar English equivalents. 
For instance, Jupiter, and Juno, and Mars, andj Ulysses, 
whom everybody knows, are metamorphosed into Zeus, 
and Hera, and Ares, and Odysseus—names which have 
not yet, and probably never will have, a foothold in our 
language. Possibly our old-fashioned taste may be at 
fault, but we are averse toachange which smacks of 
pedantry. In all other respects we find the volume a most 
desirable addition to our educational literature. Follow- 
ing so closely on the admirable Greek Lexicon we had 
occasion to notice in a recent issue, it shows that the 
scholars of the present day are determined there shall be 
no abatement of interest in the classics from any want of 
facilities for their study. 


We must assume that Mr. M. J. Savage intended “‘ Bluff- 
ton” as a satire on orthodoxy; he has made a travesty. 
The story is in form the experience of a minister of an 
orthodox Congregational church in a western parish, and 
the course of events through which he was led into the 
Liberal light. All the sinners are members in good and 
regular standing of the church; all the saints are heretics 
and infidels. In all the arguments the heretics get the best 
of the dispute by an abundant use of cheap learning, or 
sometimes none at all; and by the extraordinary ignor- 
ance of the orthodox disputants. The only two incidents 
of the novel have seen so much service in the weekly story 
papers that they are fairly entitled to a respite,—the sav- 
ing of the heroine from a runaway, and the rescue of the 
Pharisee’s sister from a life of shame in the city, into 
which she had been forced by ruffians who drugged and 
captured her on a Sound steamboat. All this is perhaps 
pardonable, at all events it is very common in second-class 
novels; unpardonable are the misrepr tati of the 
great body of the author’s fellow Christians. The parish 
condemns the minister for consenting to hold in the church 
the funeral services of a heretic, who had died in minister- 
ing to the poor of the town in a time of pestilence—an in- 
stance of bigotry which we venture to assert never occurred 
in any denomination of Christians, least of all in any west- 
ern town; in the face of the univérsal Christian unity 
displayed in our age and land, in a thousand ways, we are 
told in extraordinary English that, ‘“‘very few of the 
people in Bluffton had any hope of the salvation of mem- 
bers of other churches even, except their own,” the minis- 
ter is complained of because he fills the church with 
sinners, an absolutely unheard of complaint, west or east, 
north or south; the disaffected meet privately at the office 
of one of their number, and call a council to try the pastor 
without even going through the form of submitting the 
matter to the church; when the council meets, one of the 
accusers, who of course is not and cannot be a member of 
the council at all, prepares and proposes the resolution of 
condemnation; and after an extraordinary speech by an 
infidel, who seems to be ex officio a member of the body, 
the council breaks up without taking any vote whatever 
on the question. The issue between the Christian faith and 
unchristian philosophy is far too important to be settled 
by any such method of misrepr tat as this, even if 
it is offered to the public in the guise of a novel. There is 
an obligation of truth resting even on the writers of fiction; 
and certainly it is never more sacred than in the case of 
one who has once been a member of the communion whose 
character and spirit he undertakes to portray. (Lee & 


Shepard.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—President Tenney’s ‘“‘Agamenticus” has already passed 
to a second edition. 

—It is said that Mr. R. L. Stuart, of this city, has bought 
Freiligrath’s library entire. 

—Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s *‘ Life of Christ ’’ has reached 
a second edition in England. 

—Mr. Edward McPherson’s “ Political Handbook for 
1878” is just ready for publication. 

—A “‘A Primer of Homer” by Mr. Gladstone is to be the 
next of MacMillan & Co.’s literature primers. 

—An interesting paper on the religion of Shakespeare 
has lately been read in England. The author is Rev. C. 
Hargrove of Leeds. 


—Mr. Longfellow's last volume, “ Kéramos,” is pub- 
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lished in England under the name of “‘ The White Czar,” 
that ——s the title of one of the poems it contains. 

‘* Nimport,’’ one of the successful novels of last season, 
proves to have been written by Edwin L. Bynner, a Boston 
lawver: and another story from his pen, “ Tritons,” will 
shortly be published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Prof. Huxley will write on Hume, Thomas Hughes on 
Dickens. Prof. Nichol on Byron, and Mr. Minto on Defoe 
in Mr. John Morley’s forthcoming series of ** English Men 
of Letters.” Mr. Leslie Stephen's * Johnson” is already 
out. 

— Roberts Brothe rs will republish Hamerton’s ** Modern 
Frenchmen,” comprising biographies of Henri Perreyve, 
Rude, Regnault and Ampére; and also Ruskin’s ** Notes” 
on Turner's etchings, illustrated by the photogravure pro- 
CESS, 

—Mr. 
the 
of a tew 


Mark Sibley Severance, the author of ‘** Hammer- 
Harvard College novel, is a Harvard 
graduate vears’ standing. While in college he 
was one of the editors of the ** Advocate,” and the device 
of that paper is rather feloniously used in the book. 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop is probably the author of 
well-known gentleman of Cambridge” 
Roberts Brothers will publish, perhaps anony- 
m the fall. Mr. Lathrop had nearly completed 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. previous to their 


smith, new 


the new story by a“ 
which 
mously, 
a story tor 
failure. 

—Charles Reade declares he will write no more novels 
like ** Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” He is going “to 
instruct the public now:” *‘to tear the masks off wrongs, 
errors and corruptions, and set them bleeding until they 
are healed.” 

—Who writes the * Political Adventures of Lord Bea- 
constfieki ’ in the Fortnightly‘ is just now as interesting 
a question in England as, Who was Junius! As studies of an 
adventurer and his adventures they take high rank, and 
are assigned in turn to Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and others. 

—Nothing in the way of children’s literature could be 
more delightful than the poems and stories afforded from 
month to month by ** Wide Awake.” (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
The number for July is more than usually good. Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps leads off with a pathetic dialect 
story, “The Boys of Brimstone Court;” there is a new 
poetic version of the ** Sleeping Beauty,” by Clara Doty 
Bates, prettily illustrated: one of the *‘ Little Miss Muslin” 
poems; some account of the “Benedict Family,” who are 
very much the same kind of people as the * Peterkins;” 
the first chapters of two new serials, by Mrs. Lucia Chase 
Beli and Charles P. Talbot, and a number of other articles 
all of the same excellent quality. Not the least attractive 
feature of the magazine is the pictorial work. 

—The July-August number of the * International Re- 
view” (Messrs. A. 5S. Barnes & Co.) has the following 
attractive list of contents : ** Russia. L.,” by Karl Blind; 
“The Chinese Puzzle,” by E. L.; ‘‘ The Moral Prob- 
lem. IL,” by the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., Ex-Presi- 
‘dent of Williams College; *‘The French Exhibition. 
1...” by Charles Gindriez, architect; Elements of. Na- 
tional Wealth. [V.,”’ by David A. Wells; “Science and 
Theology—Ancient and Modern. II.,”. by James Anthony 
Froude, LL.D.; ** The Centenary of Rousseau. L.,” by the 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D.; “Size and Organization of 
Armies,” by General James Harrison Wilson; ** Industrial 
Reconstruction,” by Edward Atkinson; ** Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Motley,” by Hon. John Bigelow, ‘‘ Photographic Art 
in Europe,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; “ Contemporary 
Literature.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 


orial Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged in its earlest 
ssecue nt issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omixsion in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in ail cases 
Authors and Titles Publishers. Price, 

Alden, W.L,“ The © anoe andthe F! ying Proa.” Haif Hour 

Bellows. W. H., D.D., “ Funeral Oration of William Cullen 
Bryant. *.... Rel. Newspaper Agency. 

Benjamin, =. G. ‘The Atiantic Islands. Harpers 

Calder, Alma, Miriam: Heritage.” Library Am. 


“Communism the Remedy.”..... Rel. News. pom 
Nane. Major H. » West Point Centennial... ‘arletons. 
D., History of Komanism to the Present 
‘Mrs. Annie,“ Jet.” Handy Volume Meries. 

Ella, Prof.,** Musica! Sketches huberth &Co 
Goodwin, T. A. of Literary 

Burnz & Co. 


Haug. Martin. Ph. 


eee eee eee 


Religion of the Parsis.” 


loughton. Osgood & Co. 45 
Hooker, W.. M.D..." Natural Philosophy.” science Series. 
Hiarpers. 1 17 
Hugo, History of a Crime.” Franklin square 
arpers. 10 
B..“ Paul Knox. Pitman.” Franklin Square Li- 
He nriette.” Franklin Square Harpers. 
feaace, A Modern Hebrew Poet.’ 
he Jeaish Meerenger. 
Johannot, John,” Principles and Practice of Teaching. 
Appletons. 
“My Heart's in the Highlands.” Franklin Square L 
rpers. 10 
*‘Mag.a Story. of To- be of Am. Fiction.. 
Mon er worth, Mrs., He Holt & Co. 1@ 
* New Testame nt Palestine KE. F. Hobart & Co. 150 


Parl: on, M.. 
Pattou, A. A.. 


‘Camp Cookery. Graves, Locke & Co. 
‘The Voice as an Instrument. 
ward Shuberth & Co. 
Handy Volume 


Phillips, Barnet,’ A Struggle.” 


scotford, Rev. John, * One Fold and One Shepher 


Falsbenke & Co. 


Sherwood, Mary ** DORR Estes & Lauriat. 1 
Tancock, O. W.. M. ‘England During the American and 
Euro Wars.” Hait Hour Series........... ... arpers 25 
The Spelling Keformer.’ Burnz & Co. 
“ The Pacific Rai'roads.”’ Illustrated....... ......... Appl tona, 
‘The Russians of To-Day.” Frankiin “quare Library. 
pers. 10 
“Is He Popenjoy?” Franklin Seunes Li- 


Ward. Il. Etiquette of the Best Society.” 


*orter & Coates. 
In the Wilderness.” 
Houghton, Osgood & Co, 75 
We have also received current numbers of tne following publi- 
cations: 
_Arthur’s Home Mag., Am. Missionary, Annual! of the Syracuse 
University, Internationa: Review, Living Age. Macwmillian’s M 
Miugarine of Art. Mies. Heraid, Nationa! = eacher, how 
Sanitarian, Quarteriy. 


Warner. Chas. lDudiey,. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


—Lewiston, Me., is the seat of Bates College, which held 
its Commencement June 27. 

—Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
mencement June 27. 

—Mr. Henry W. Sage of Brooklyn has presented Cornell 
University with the handsome sum of $25,000, 

—Phillips Academy, Andover, has received from*some 
unknown friend in Philadelphia a gift of $25,000. 

—Lord Dufferin was present at Harvard Commencement, 
with Gov. Rice, and received the degree of LL.D. 

—Wesleyan University sends out thirty-one graduates, 
of whom twelve took part in the Commencement exercises, 
June 27. 

—Tyng, the famous college base-ball player, is a grand- 
son of the Rev. Dr. Tyng of this city, and a member of the 
Harvard Law School. 

—Forty medical students graduated from the Long 
Island College Hospital June 27, The Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham delivered the address. 

—Mr. Hood, who has just taken the Deforest Medal at 
Yale College, with an oration on “The Ancient and Mod- 
ern Jew,” is a Jew himself. 

—Yale’s oldest living graduate is Major Seth Pierce, of 
the class of 1506 and now ninety-three years old. He was 
present at the Aluinni meeting June 26. 

—At the quarter-centennial meeting of the class of °53 
at Yale, District Attorney Phelps and Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman were respectively orator and poet. 

—Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., celebrated its Com- 
mencement June 25. An address was delivered by the 


held its 66th Com- 


Hon. George Sear, Attorney General of the State, on the 
topic: ** Heroism in Common Life.” 

—There were eighty graduates at Amherst this year, out 
of 125 who were with the class at its beginning. The salu- 
tatorian was Mr. W. W. Sleeper, of Worcester, Mass., and 
the valedictorian Mr. Arthur H. Wellman, Malden, Mass. 

—There are 535 students in the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, of whom forty 
graduated June 26th, having completed an eight years’ 
course. At the Commencement Gov. McClellan of New 
Jersey delivered an address. 

—A novel feature of the Yale Law School graduation 
was a Master's oration by a Japanese student on ‘ The 
Japanese as compared with the Roman Family,” by Kazou 
Miura, LL. B., of Tokio, Japan. Mr. Miura isa grad- 
uate of Columbia College, in this city. 

—The Laurence Scientific School, Harvard, has only 
three or four graduates. This is said to be due to the 
greater attractiveness of the Sheffield School at Yale, and 
the elective system which prevails at Harvard by which 
men can pursue one or more scientific branches in connec- 
tion with the regular collegiate course. 

—Mr. John Sammis Seymour of Norwalk, Ct., was the 
successful competitor for the Townsend prize of one 
hundred dollars, awarded to that member of the grad- 
uating class of the Yale Law School *‘ who shall write or 
pronounce the best oration or thesis at his graduation.” 
His subject was ‘“‘ Alexander Hamilton.” 

—At the meeting of the Yale Alumni the class of 1828 
was represented by Judge William Strong; that of 1833 by 
Judge Alphonso Taft; that of 1848 hy the Rev. Joseph 

| Rowell of San Francisco; and the class of 1858, which 
numbers many prominent names and celebrates this year 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, by Mr. Theodore Bacon. 

—Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., has made the Hon. 
R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, an LL.D. The 
Commencement exercises held June 27 were exceptionally 
fine. A plan is on foot to raise $25,000 for a new scientific 
building; and steps have already been taken towards 
securing a proper celebration of the college centenary in 
1883. 

—Besides Lord Dufferin the following persons were re- 
cipients of honorary degrees at the Harvard Commence- 
ment: LL.D., Frederick Temple Blackwood, Nathan 
Clifford, and Thomas Case. The latter is President of 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
American Commission on Revision of the Bible; LL.B., 
J. J. Ritchie. 

—There have been several gifts to Harvard within the 
past year. Mrs. Anna Seaver has given $140,000 on con- 
dition that $100,000 shall be applied to the erection of a 
building to be known as Seaver Hall, and $40,000 remain 
as an endowment. For a new gymnasium $50,000 has 
been given, and ground is already broken for the building, 
near the Scientific School. This gift comes from Mr. 
Augustus Hemingway, of Boston. 

—Union College makes Thomas A. Edison, Menlo Park, 
N.J., a Ph.D. It has also conferred this year other hon- 
orary degrees as follows: LL.D., W. Porcher Miles and 
Frederick W. Seward, of Washington: D.D., Rev. Frank 
Robbins, of Philadelphia ; Wm Tatlock, of Stamford, Conn. : 
James Beatty, foreign missionary in India: Jacob Cham- 
berlain, of Arcott Mission, India; Ph.D., Charles A. See- 
leye, of New York; M.A., The Rev. Henry Mereness, Peter 
Brooks. 

—The College of the City of New York held its Com- 
mencement exerciseg June 27. Orations were delivered by 
the Graduating Class, the valedictorian being Mr. Francis 
8S. Williams, and the usual prizes for proficiency were dis- 
tributed. The prize speaking of the students, which took 
place the Tuesday evening previous, fell so far short of 
what t'e trustees thought it should be that the instructor 
under whose charge it was arranged has been requested 
to resign. 

—Cardinal McCloskey presided at the Commencement of 
St. John’s College, Fordham, June 26, and conferred the 
degrees upou ten graduates. The highest honors of the 


graduating class were won by William Henry Murphy of 


Tarrytown; and the gold medal for the best biographical! 
essay by Austin P. O'Malley, the subject being Christo 
pher Columbus. The Hughes gold medal, commemorating 
Archbishop Hughes, for the best examination in mental! 
philosophy, was taken by Wm. J. Sullivan, 

—The young ladies of the New York Normal College oc 
cupied four hours last Thursday in graduating, and filled 
a pamphlet of nineteen pages with the programme of their 
exercises. There were 355 graduates, a greater number 
than any preceding class has had. The honor student of 
the class was Miss Sophie Tuska, whose standing was ‘) 
13-0 out of a possible 100. Miss Carrie L. Smith, Miss 
Lichtenstein, and Miss Mary Hall approached nearest Miss 
—— standing, having obtained respectively, 0), 05 2-5, 

4-15 per cent. 

—At Trinity College Commencement, held June 27th, 
the salutatory was delivered by Mr. John Williams, of 
Connecticut, and the valedictory by Mr. John D. Hills, of 
New Jersey. Honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: Master of Arts, on George W. Eggleston, of New York 
city; D. D. on the Rev. Horace F. Gray, of Corpus Christi: 
the Rev. Hiram Carleton, of Falmouth, Mass.: the Rev. 
Wm. A. Hitchcock, of Pittsburgh, Penn.: Doctor of Laws 
on the Hon. Dwight W. Pardee, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut. 

—The anniversary exercises of Andover Theological 
Seminary began on Sunday, June 2d, Dr. Barbour, of 
Yale College, preaching the Baccalaureate. On Monday 
and Tuesday the middle, junior and special classes passed 
the annual examinations. On Tuesday evening the Porter 
Rhetorical Society and the Society of Religious Inquiry 
held their annual meetings. On Wednesday morning the 
alumni held their regular meeting: and the same afternoon 
Dr. Barbour addressed the Porter Rhetorical Society. On 
Thursday the graduating exercises were held. The class 
numbers nineteen. Of these three go into the foreign 
mission work, at least seven remain in New England, 
while some of the others go to the West. 

—Vassar graduates this year 42 students. Commence- 
ment exercises were held June %, the salutatory oration 
being delivered by Miss Helen Elizabeth Thompson, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and the valedictory by Miss Sarah Ger 
trude Wilkinson, Davenport, lowa. During the past year 
the college has been fortunate in securing the removal «| 
nearly all its debt. A scholarship equal to the interest of 
$6,000 has also been given by Richard H. McDonald o| 
Poughkeepsie, the incumbent being named by him. The 
faculty has lost Professor Jas. Orton, whose place will be 
supplied by Professor Richard M. Dwight, of New Britain, 


Conn. Mrs. Julia A. Ray, of Chicago, DL, succeeded, as 
lady principal, Mrs. Harriet W. Terry, who resigned in 
December last. 


— Yale celebrated its 175th Commencement June 27. The 
speakers for the occasion were selected according to the 
merit of their pieces and without regard to oratorica! 
ability. The valedictorian was Mr. Clarence Hill Kelsey, 
of Bridgeport, Ct., his topic being ‘* The Bigotry of Inde 
pendence.” Of the graduates of the academic departinent 
121 received their degrees, ten being withheld on account 
of lack of scholarship or infraction of college discipline. 
At the close of the exercises the following honorary de 
grees were conferred: LL.D., Chief—Justice John D. Park, 
Norwich; Donald G. Mitchell, New Haven; Judge William 


L. Learned, Albany. D.D., The Rev. Joseph Anderson, 
Waterbury. M.A., The Rev. Edward W. Bacon, New 


London; Sherburne W. Burnham, Chicago; William B. 
Hincks, Bridgeport; Dwight Morris, Bridgeport. 

—Dartmouth says farewell this year txone of the best 
classes she has ever graduated, and the largest since 18453. 
Its scholarship has ranked exceedingly high. The valedic 
torian, G. H. Gilbert, of Dorset, Vt., received a perfect 
mark during the winter term, the fourth one that has been 
given in the history of the college. The other three were 
given to Rufus Choate, Hon. Walbridge A. Field, and to 
J. H. Smith, of the class of ‘77. President Bartlett in this 
the first year of his administration has done admirable 
work. The standard of the Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering was greatly raised early in the fall, and more 
recently the course of the New Hampshire College of Ay 
riculture was changed to three full years, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Agricultural Science. Some valuable 
accessions to the faculty are still contemplated, besides 
improvements in the curriculum. 

—Commencement at Harvard was celebrated June 2. 
Among the graduates’ orations were the following: Latin 
disquisition, Clinton William Lucas; thesis, 
Man of Science,” Barney Sacks; disquisition, ** Progress 
in Theology,’ Eugene Tyler Chamberlain: dissertation, 
“Victor Emmanuel and Pius [X.," Geo. Miller Pinney: 
orations—** Chinese in America,” Samuel Shepherd, and 
“ Tennyson's Epic,” Paul Shorey. Other parts on the pro- 
gramme were: Franklin Bartlett, A. M., LL. B.. “ Strug- 
gle for Land in Ireland in the Sixteenth Century: 
William Erastus Cushing, ‘“‘ Bentham as a Law Reform- 
r,’ Frederick Meakin, *‘Some Aspects of Utilitarian 
ism.” The graduating class made a good appearance, the 
parts of Mr. George M. Pinney ayd Mr. Samuel Shep- 
herd being of special excellence. ree ‘‘ honors’ were 
carried off by Mr. Paul Shorey, a very unusual number. 
Degrees were conferred on the members of the Graduating 
Class as follows: Bachelor of Arts, 145: Bachelor of 
Science, 7; Doctor of Medicine, 47; Bachelor of Laws. 
7; Master of Arts, 13: Bachelor of Theology, 4: Doctor 
of Science, 3; Doctor of Philosophy, 4. At the alumni 
meeting the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Samuel Eliot: Vice-Pres)- 
dents, Geo. 8. Hilliard and nine others: Directors, Theo- 
dore Lyman, Henry S. Russell, Arthur Lincoln. Charl 
Eliot Norton, James Laurence, Wm. B. Storer and Olive: 
Wendell Holmes; Treasurer, S. Lathrop Thorndike: Sec- 
retary, Samuel A. Green. 
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“Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 
Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 15, on hia lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagements which we 
give below are definitely settled : 
Tuesday, July 16—Lansing. Mich. 
Wednesday, “ Bend, Ind. 


Friday, “ 19—FonDuLac, Wis. 
Saturday, “ 20—Appleton, “ 
Monday, “ Milwaukee, 
Tuesday, “ 23—La Crosse, “* 
Wednesday, “ 24—Lake City, Minn. 
Thursday, * 25—St. Paul, = 
Friday, Minneapolis, = 
Saturday, 
Monday, 20—PFaribault, “ 
Thursday, Aug. 1—Mason City, lowa. 
Friday, ~ Waterloo, = 
Saturday, “ Marshalltown, “ 


“5-16—Six towns on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy 
RK. R, 

Francisco, Cal. 


Monday, 


Monduy, = 


The Long Island Railway is offering 
this summer wreat facilities for travel through 
a region which, perhaps, possesses more at- 
tractions and is less known than any equal 
extent of territory in the vicinity of New 
York. Here is a narrow strip of country 
washed on one side by the still waters of the 
Sound, on the other by the ocean surf, abound- 
ing in game, presenting unequalled opportu- 
nities for fishing and boating, dotted here and 
there with quaint, old-fashioned villages, the 
soil fertile and the climate healthful, which, 
by the large majority of New Yorkers, is prac- 
tically undiscovered. Greenpoint, Fire Island, 
Babylon, Shelter Island, Rockaway are per- 
haps familiar enough names; but besides 
these there are scores of places whose attrac: 
tions are by no means few, butof which bardly 
anyone knows anything at all. If in the past 
this has been due to deficient modes of transit 
such a reason no longer exists. All the rail- 
roads on the Island are now united under one 
capable management, andare runin harmony 
and for the accommodation of the public. 
The company issues a little guide and direct- 
ory, which will be found serviceable to any 
who may be looking for summer resorts in 
this delightful region. 


Alburgh Springs. 

A correspondent writes as follows: “ Beau- 
tiful for situation, and most enjoyable aa 
a summer retreat, where health and happi- 
ness can be found, is that of Alburgh 
Springs, Vt. The Indians’ tradition of the 
efficacy of the Good Medicine Water given 
by the Great Spirit to his children; the fact 
that it was their favorite resort for the wild 
fowl and the finny tribe, while the smooth 
waters of the beautiful bay, like the “* Laugh- 
ing Water,” moved the young braves to teat 
their muscles paddling the light canoe, testify 
to the attractiveness of the place when it was 
the home of the children of the forest. The 
Indians have passed away to their hunting 
grounds beyond the setting sun, but nature's 
laboratory continues to pour forth the heal- 
ing waters, inviting all to drink and be well. 

The wild fowl and the members of the fin- 
ny tribe still seek their accustomed haunts, 
tempting the sportaman. Instead of the wig- 
wam and the lodge, a commodious hotel now 
holds out its attraction to the weary and way- 
worn, where, away from the heat, bustle and 
excitement of fashion’s votaries, the lover of 
the quiet and beautiful, joined with the com- 
fort of home, finds rest and relaxation. A 
visit will well repay those who will seek ite 
Boston Journal. 


The most refreshing totlet article is 
H. A. Cusscheer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $1. Atall Druggists, 57 4th Ave. 
N.Y. 


The Travelers Ineurance Co. of 
Hartford bas issued its 28th semi-annual 
statement, which will be found in another 
column, and shows a sound and healthy state 
of affairs. It appears that there is now a sur- 
plus as regards policy holders of $1,225,000. 
Attention is called to the card to commercial 
travelers offering a reduction on premiums 
from $7.50 to $6 per $1,000. 


Sheppard Knapp, the Sixth Avenue 
carpet dealer, at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and 13th Street, announces a great clearing- 
out sale during July and August. Special 
attention is called to his line of Moquettes 
and Axminsters. People who have delayed 
until now furnishing their houses may profit 
byithe delay by buying, at Mr. Knapp’s, ex- 
cellent goods at a low price. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Saffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Maommber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
warda, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right fOr Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, t# ful prepared to recommend 
Principals. Professors. Lecturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernessees for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, @ Union 
Square, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


JET; Her Face or Her Fortune? 
A Story. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, author 
of“ Archie Lovell,” “ Ought We to Visit Her?” 
ete. Price, cents. 


A STRUCCLE,. A Story. 


PHILLIPS. Price, 4 cents. 


CORDON BALDWIN, «aol THE 
PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. By 
RUDOLPH LINDAU. Price, 2 cents. 


MISERICORDIA. A Story. By Erne: 


LYNN LINTON. Price, cents. 


APPLETONS' 
New Handy-Volume Series. 


Brilliant Novelettes; Romance, Adventure, 
Travel, Humer; Histeric, Literary, 
and Society Monographs. 

The books in chis series are of a size convenient 
for the pocket, and yet large enough to admit of 
bold and handsome type in order that they may be 
perused without fatigue, with that sense of rest- 
fulneseq@nd pleasure which well-printed volumes 
alone confer. Fiction necessarily predominates in 
the plan, but it Is designed to make the range of 
selection comprehensive, so as to include works of 
every variety of theme, from old authors and new, 
and attractive to student’ as well as general 

readers. 


By BARNET 


To be followed immediately by 
THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. A Story. By 
KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. Price, ceuts. 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB. Price, 
centa. 
LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 
cents. 
THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS. By 
ANDRE THEURIFT. 
CARLYLE: HIS LIFE AND HIS BOOKS—HIS 
THEORIES. 
RUSKIN: HIS LIFE AND HIS BOOKS—AIS 
THEORIES. 
Other volumes to follow. 


Price, 


*.* Any volume in the series mailed, post-paid, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to Go; How to Go; How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Kecreation. 


CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crosay, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Corrace 
HoOuSsEKEFPER. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Trwina. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Avustm 
ApporrT. 

TROUT FISHING. By Larcrs, 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE, By tHe Commopore 
or THE New Canoe 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 
GeorGce ELLIncron, 


SUMMER ON A FARM, 
MITCHELL. 


HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Franx H. Converse. 
ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samuet Scovitce. 


By Donato G. 


SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ApnoTrT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gam Hamirron, 


Price ‘25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place. New York. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France. and its sale in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the mighost MEDICAL AU- 
THOR in New Yorka 

‘A great relief for ‘kness.’ 

“ A delightful beverage. 

Par superior to Vichy. Se orany other. 

* Most arateful and refreshin 

Absolutely pure and whole come: supertor to 
all for datiy use; free from all the objections 
urged against Croton and artificially aerated wa 
ters.’ 

‘Impregnated only with its Own gus.” 

Useful ana very agreeable, 

‘Healthful and weil suited for Dyspepsia and 
CAses of acute disease.” 

‘Mildly antacid; agrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there isa gouty diathesis«.’ 

‘ By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder, 
and in 

‘Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists. and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 


BOLE AGENTS, 
Nos. 41 and AS WARREN STREET, 
NEW VoRK, 


Every genuine bottle bears the registered pic- 
tortal label of the 


APOLLINARIS comP ANY (Limited), 


London. 
D EMOR MONTHL MAG AZINE 
for July—Superh'y tliustrated with fine steel 
engravings, pictures tn oil from celebrated paint- 
ing’, and numerous interesting features of value 
to every housenold. the July issue with 
picture, in otf, of “Innocents Abroad, Sold 
everywhere. or SB post free, on receipt of the 
price, 2 cents. 
1? Bast St... New York. 


Boston Transcript 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
Quarto Sheet—S56 Columns, 


The Largect, and Family 
ewspaper in New England. 


THE DAILY TRANSCRIPT is sent to mail sub- 
ecribers at $10.10 a year.in advance, $5.0 four six 
muoths, or $2.5) for three months. 

TERMS FOR WEEKLY. 
Subscriptions can bewin when order is 
One copy one year (in advance 
Five coptes to one address, } ye ae (in advance) 7 3 50 

Eleven copies 16 


HENRY W. DU SON, 


oston. Mase. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and LHLARPER’S BAZAK: Une copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe l’ublishers, toany 
in the Unifed Stalfes or Canada on re- 
of 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to e address, for one year, 
$W); or any two for Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers, TR" HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mau on recespt of Ten Conta. 

HABP KR« EKS. Franklin Square, N. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING C0., 


27 Bond St... announce 

Anti-Biied shirt lub U 
Satchel | Laly’s Lover........ 
Series. | Prisons Without Walis................ U 4X 
Author’s Manuscript Paper, per ream........ 0 

New Plan of Fustiohing and ogue free. 
Catalogues free 

re K CED. 


CASSELL, PETTER.. “GALPIN, 
Broadway, New 


True Economy in the purchase ofa Diction- 
ary. isto get the REST. the STANDARD, 


Send One Dolliarforthe Pocket Kdition of 


[Webster's Dictionary] 


Contains 1°00 Words, Rules of Spelling: 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviattons. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mud- 
evn Languages. Morvces Theks. Gilt 
Kdges. For sale by dealers or 
by mall, on recetpt of 
IVISON,. BLAK EWAN, TAY i. OR & CO 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTEN S DIC AKLES, 
138 and 140 (irand street. | New ¥ fork. 


ACMILLAN & COCs 
(veneral Catal wue of books in all depert- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST... New Voerk. 


HE *Crewn Editions.” per volume, 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Svols. Cloth. extra 
GIs Ro 6 vola, 
Cc CLAXTON, REMBEN had WAP INGE Phila. 


will send 


TO! ADVERTISERS! 


any newspaper advertming, the THIRD EDIrion of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. opp. Mure complete 
than any which have preceded it. ¢.::0e8 the nam 
circulation, and advertising rates aa veral thousan 
eewspapers in the United States and Canada, an 
vontamns more wiormatiom ot valine to an advertmer 
fhan can he found in any other publication All lista 
have been carefully revmed, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and uanusnally advantage sure 
send for ot before spemling any money In news 
advertwing Address N. W. AY K A 
ADVER rISING AGENTS, Time: Building, Philadelphia. 


Fret Send fc. for 100 


FOOT LATHES pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


CHEA 


The Royal Edition. 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


SONGS OF GERMANY... | 
SONGS OF IRELAND........... - 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. | 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS........... 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS 
BEETHOVEN'S SONGS.......... 
KU BINSTEIN’S SONGS............. 
RUBINSTEIN’S DUETS....... | 


Musical Cabinet. 
GOUNOD'S SONGS 
KUCHEN’S SONGS 
SCHUBERT'S SONGS T 
HANDEL'S SACKED SONGS.. 
SULLIVAN'S 

r 
~ 

E 
A 


MOLLI‘Y’S ... 
OFFENBACH’S SONGS 
BARITONE AND BASS SONGUS......... 


“ee eee 


SANTLEY'S NEW SONGS... 
CLARIBEL’S SACKED SONGS................ 


And hundreds of others, ali beautifully print- | H. 
ed. Send for full catalogue. 


wm. A. POND Union “quare, 


The Newest Music Books. 
ONWARD !! 


ONWARD isthe nameof L. EMERSON'’S 
book for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 
1878-79. A new and fresh evilection of the best 
Secular and Sacred Music, with a full Instructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 32 Glees, 
536 Sacred Tunes, and lo Anthems are provided. 
Price $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Mu- 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A 
selection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. 144 large pages. ($!2 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. O. EMERSON. As this fine book contains 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc..al! of the best 
quality, itisa fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used as an Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign, however, is for the use of EPrimscorAL 
CHOTRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
prought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas, 
Jubilates, Giorias, and of al! other pieces used in 
the service. Should be universally used. ($12 per 
dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditsen & Co., 43 Broadway. N. Y. 
Christian nion building, 27 Park Piace.N.¥ 


OW READY! Bright! New! Sweet 


GOSPEL ECHOES «.::... 


Do not supply your school with new w singing books. until 
you have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
best for SUNDAY ScHoous, PRaver-Meetines, and 
Home Crrcies. Itis fall of contributions from ALL THE 
gest anthors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children. Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, 


werth of Music for 81. Sample MWe 
Agents wanted. Outfit Ibe. KING & =MITH 


all say they want it. Sample 

free Sample copies, ‘dozen, 

Addgess, AL BOOK CONCERN skaloosa, lowa, 
DITSON & CO., Boston. aad New 


a Bookatore 


carious tr Books at your price 
agnificent Books at our price. 
Bibles and Books atany 
of fiction free. LEGGAT BROs., 
Beekman St... opp. New Post Office, New York. 


is over, but the slaughter of 
high prices continues. By 
woaderfu! improvements, in- 


can now produce ianos for $190 
Beantitui sso Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


7 UNIVERSITY PLACE N., Y. 


BEA 


rf Another batt! high 
tats rerte Beatt test reply 
tree) Beatty's atest Reac latest ctreular. 
Lowest prices ever given. 


“CHU RCH EQU IPME} NT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Churches, etc,, known to the since 

are made “THE MENEELY BELL 

IUNDHY,” est Troy.N.Y¥. New Patent 
Mountings. free. No Agencres. 


BOCKETE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc, Fe "LLY 

W ARKANTED. 


Catalogue 
sent Free. V ANDUZEN A 


‘|MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. VY. 
Manufacture «a superior quality of Balis 
| attention given to CHUR CH ‘BEL Ls. 

liinetrated Catalogue sent een 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Alvmouth Bulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


WRAT are we, 0 God, that we should rise up to speak with 
thee? How can we realize that thou turnest thy thought 
from a!l the affairs of thy great. widespread and incompre- 
hensible universe, to think of us, and to stoop down unto us? 
It transcends the thought of man. Nor should we have dared 
to come boldly to the throne of grace if we had not been 
invited, and if we had not heard thee saying, Though I am 
infinite, and dwell! in eternity, I will not despise the broken 
and the contrite beart. If thou badst not made thyself near, 
and easy of access, we sbould never bave found thee. We 
have been found of thee. We have felt the touch of thine 
hand binding up our wounds. Itisthou that hast cleansed 
the horizon of all the clouds that have brooded down upon 
it. It is thy voice that hath made the sea still. It is thine 
eye that hath brought light into the darkness. In the midst 
of defeat and overthrow thou hast brought victory. And 
because thou hast done wonderful things for thy people they 
have rejoiced in thee, and praised thy name. And yet, what 
is our praise’ How far are we from understanding thee! 
How little do we understand of the side that is turned to us 
of thine orb! How little do we know of the vastness of thy 
being that lies beyond the range of our thought! And yet, 
thou dost delight to have us praise thee and love thee. Nor 
should we have known how that could be had we not desired 
the love of our little children. In their ignorance, in the 
simplicity of their uncomprebending minds, we have drawn 
them very near to us. We have found in ourselves that 
which loves their weakness, their lack of knowledge and their 
want. And so our faith is helped to believe that there is that 
in infinite perfection which loves imperfectness, that it may 
minister to it, and build it up in perfection; and that thy 
pature is to heal, and to increase, multiply and beautify all 
things that are underneath thy hand. And this is our joy and 
rejoicing, not only in our bebalf, but in behalf of poor de- 
spoiled human life. 

We behold the course of time, the troubles of men, the vast 
weltering sufferings of the races on the earth; we behold 
men treading down, wounding, bruising and destroying each 
other: we bebold that the whole creation hath groaned and 
travailed in pain: and if we had but our eyesight, if we lived 
by the senses alone, we should be in despair; we could not 
understand the way of the world; but we believe that thy 
nature is infinite Jove, and that thou dost weave together the 
darkness and the light, making the one as beautiful as the 
other. We believe that thou dost work out of thy great 
goodness, and that all pain is a minister of final happiness; 
and we rejoice in thine acts though our eyes are full of tears. 
We rejoice in the mixtures of human experience in view of 
the glorious consummation, the final completion of thy work 
of beneficence. We rejoice that we look forward to the time 
when throughout the whole of thy domain there shall be 
neither crying, nor tears, nor anything that offends, when 
thou shalt reign God over all, biessed forever, and forever 
blessing, and when no creature of tby hand shall escape the 
outpouring beneficence of thy love and of thy power. 

We beseech of thee that we may walk in these high and 
holy hopes with more cheerfulness, with more activity, with 
more alacrity in the performance of duty, and with more 
fruitfulness therein. We pray that we may be cleansed, and 
that thou wilt come to dwell in us, and that by the light of 
thine inspiration, day by day, we may have ourlife. Lift us 
above the necessity of earthly things. Teach us to use the 
world as not abusing it. May we know both how to abound 
and how to suffer lack, and how in either to sing, and rejoice, 
and praise God, and love men. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant thy blessing espe- 
cially to those who have come hither this morning. Are 
there not hungry, wistful, longing souls in thy presence? 
Are there not souls here who have been drawn by yearnings, 
they know not for what? Oh receive them, and pour full 
their cup of blessing; and may they return in overflowing 
measure the cup of thanksgiving. We pray that thou wilt 
grant unto any who are weary and d uraged the bright 
rising of the Star of Hope. May they besaved by hope—not 
by what they can see, nor by what they can do, but by an un- 
divided and unwavering trust that the God of consolation 
will bring them forth from every difficulty and environment. 
If there are those whose secret troubles are unspeakable, 
and cannot be framed into words, they need not be before 
thee. Thou that discernest the intents of the heart, yea, 
thou that knowest the beginnings of things which are in us 
unintelligible, and out of which come our intelligible griefs, 
dost thou need that one should speak to thee? Grant that 
all those who are in trouble may come to thee that thou may- 
est do for them that which is needful, and subdue the con- 
fidentness of those that are reliant upon themselves. Lift up 
the drooping, and inspirit them.~ Bring down the pride of 
those that are too much elated, that they may know what are 
the bounties and blessings of humility ; and lift up the hum- 
ble ones, that they may know something Of the joy and the 
glory of those that walk upon the mountain-top. We be- 
seech of thee thac thou wilt do for those who are whelmed in 
cares and sorrows and bereavements the things which thou 
seest to be best for them. Now, since thou hast wounded, 
heal. Now, that thou hast slain, make alive. Art thou dig- 
ging for hid treasures that thou dost disturb the settled peace 
of many? Then bring forth the gold out of the earth, and 
make it fine gold in the fire of tribulation. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon those that 
are seeking for truth and righteousness, and that long to re- 
produce them in their lives. Remember thy promise. Let 
them be filled. Give them the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

We pray for all the churches in this city, and for ali the 
ministers therein, that they may be more and more servants 
of God, not only bringing down in words of wisdom the 
counsels of God, but being joined in the spirit of Christ, and 
making known the Gospel as it is embodied in human life. 

Be pleased to bless the President of these United States, 
and those who are joined with bim in authority: the gover- 
nors of the several States, all Judges and magistrates; the 


*SuNDAY MORNING, June 23, 1878. Lesson: Psalm xix., 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1225, 865, 703. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 


| great body of our citizens; and may the times be settled in 


justice, integrity, and piety. 

And we pray for thy blessing to rest upon all nations and 
all rulers of every name. May everything transpire for the 
elevation of the human race, and for the glory of Godin the 
civilization of mankind. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and answer us, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


SERMON. 


THE LAW OF SELF-LOVE. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.""—MATT. xix., 19. 
EN find it impossible, in a minute analysis of life, to 
do or feel for others as they do or feel for them- 
selves. There are functions, duties, emotions, that have an 
existence in our own life, but that are not transferable in 
any sense. We are so individual, so inseparable from 
and so identified with ourselves in some respects, that 
there is a large realm of conscious experiences in which 
we cannot be to others what we are to ourselves. Men 
are compound. They bave an invisible personality, 
and they have affinities. The one is centrifugal, and 
the otber is centripetal; and we cannot impinge upon 
either of them with impunity. Some parts of our being 
work inwardly, and some outwardly; and each of these 
spheres is necessary and sacred; and neither the one nor 
the other can be borrowed or lent. Our individuality 
separates us from all men. This is the sign. the evi- 
dence, that we are ourselves, and not another—that we 
are discreet atoms, and not chemical mixtures and com- 
positions. 

Now, it will relieve some, probably, from more or 
less difficulties to look at the proper sphere of the in- 
dividual; for you will take notice that while the duty of 
benevolence, as commanded in the New Testament, is 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the duty of loving 
one’s self is a prior duty, and a fundamental duty, 
although that bas not generally been the emphasis that 
has been put upon it. Of ten thousand sermons, nine 
thousand pine hundred and ninety-nine emphasize, 
‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” where one emphasizes 
‘*Thou shalt love thyself, in order to make thy love of 
thy neighbor good for anything.” And yet, the latter 
is as important as the former; for, when a man’s love 
for bimeself is like a dog’s love for himeelf, it is a poor 
bounty that he gives to his neighbor. Therefore we are 
to love ourselves in so noble a way that when we love 
our neighbor as ourselves our love shall be worth some- 
thing to him. 

Care for one’s self is a primary law of life without 
which everything would go into disintegration and 
tangled confusion. It is the universal buman condition 
that every man shal! look after his own safety, or his 
own well-being. 

Men begin life, to be sure, requiring others to do for 
them. That is the case in their infancy, and relatively 
as they grow up; but the whole of right education 
works toward the enabling our children and youth to 
dismiss the care of their parents, and to take care of 
themselves. It is the business of the parent to direct 
the child, and to open a bigher plane on which, when 
he comes to the normal conditions of adult life, he may 
be self-reliant and self-dependent. The supply of one’s 
physical wants, she carriage of the body, its protection, 
and every other of the ten thousand functions of daily 
life (for no machine ever performs so many offices, 
under sucb diverse circumstances, with such strains, and 
wrenches, and doublings, and turnings, and incidental 
habilities as the buman body)—tbese are things which 
no man can do for another, and which every man must 
do for himself. The taking of food, the procurement 
of sleep, the avoidance of danger, the seeking of appro- 
priate gratification, and devuti. n to the proper employ- 
ments of life—all these are in their pature central, indi- 
vidual; and a man must learn to do them, as it is said, 
by instinct, or automatically. 

Even when they are done for us, through the care 
and corsiderati n of other persuns, they are done for us 
that we may perform bigher functions, and not that we 
may be released from responsibility. In the primitive 
state every man procured his own food; but as civiliza- 
tion advanced «a division of labor took place, and the 
lower duties of the household were performed by a part 
in order that the other part might perform higher duties. 
And in many of the more civilized conditions of life 
one part of society look after the lower wants of them- 
selves and others on the theory, not that some men are 
to be exempt from self-care and self-thought, but that 
they may rise to a bigher point where they shall exercise 
self-thought and self-care. If there is performed by 
others some part of the primary duties which are in- 
volved in the maintenance of your bodily bealth and 
comfort, it is that you may perform other and higher 
duties which your developed condition requires. 

Self-consideration not only is primary but it is funda- 
mental to society—so fundamental that one cannot 
conceive of the existence of society without it; so fun- 
damenta! that society would go into desuetude if it were 
obliterated. That society cannot maintain a healthy 
condition in which men make no difference between 
selfness and selfishness. We are accustomed to hear 
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| people say that selfishness is the law of life, and that 
the cause of the differences which exist in men’s lives is 
the difference between wise selfishness and unwise self- 
ishness; but there is a very wide distinction between 
selfness and selfishness. Selfness, or a proper care of 
one’s self, is a primitive duty, and is a duty which is 
obligatory, both because it isa law of God for the in- 
dividual and because it is the foundation on which 
benevolence itself is erected and acts. Selfishness is a 
selfness that has been perverted and that excludes a 
man’s relations to other men; but true selfness is the 
fulfilling of the indispensable duties which are required 
by the body and the soul of a man. It is not carnal, 
nor is it criminal: it is essential and noble. And the 
greater the sense of personal responsibility and self-care 
is, the better it is for the individual and for society. 

It is true that a man may take care of himself in a 
parrow and mean way; that he may take care of himself 
simply as an animal; he may take care of himself witb- 
out any regard to his social relations, and so sbear off a 
large part of bimself; that he may take care of bimself as 
a creature of time and sense; and that so he may live out 
of himself, and outside of the connections which he sus- 
tains to God and immortality. The care of men for 
themselves, and their whole selves, ic all the relations 
which they sustain is indispensable to the proportionate 
and symmetrical growth of the individual, aod through 
him is indispensable to the proportionate and sym- 
metrical growth of society itself. 

Anything, therefore, which relaxes or impairs this 
sense Of individual self-dependence carries in it morbid 
and dangerous tendencies, The putting in practice of 
erroneous and fantastic notions in regard to our duties 
to ourselves would have the effect to overturn every 
healthy condition both of individual and society life. 
The universal impression that men have no duties to 
themselves would paralyze the very nerve and brain of 
life in society. Self-love, self-help and self-care are the 
deepest elements of our being; and whatever there may 
be of mutual sympathy, of benevolence, or of charity, 
as we call it, must be measured and limited by the 
claims, the necessities and the conservation of an active 
potential sense of personal responsibility. 

It may be asked whether this is the side of danger; 
whether men are not likely to look after themselves 
without any preaching; whetber it is not more impor- 
tant to warn them against thinking of themselves, and 
to urge them toward sympathy for others; whether this 
latter is pot the more profitable course? My reply is, 
that the law of selfoess and the law of sympathy are the 
two grand forces which work together, and that if 
either of them damages the other great mischiefs will 
ensug. It is very dangerous for a man to care for him- 
self and not for anybody else; and it is even more dan- 
gerous for a man to expend himself on other persons 
and neglect or care nothing for himself. The danger is 
as great, and if possible greater, when the law of self is 
paralyzed, than when the law of benevolence itself is 
paralyzed. These two laws must work under mutual 
restraint. They are antithetical. They are counter- 
parts. They are complements the one of the other. To 
care for yourself is an indispensable prerequisite of 
caring for anybody else. 

If this be so, then, first, to rear up children to be cared 
for, and not to learn to care for themselves, is to make 
them self-indulgent, soft, worthless. This is the pecu- 
liar danger into which they run who are bountifully 
blessed with wealth. Love tends to shield the young 
from responsibility; the father and mother seek to think 
for the child; and in the first estate they should; but 
when the child is thought for to such a degree that he 
is not put upon the necessity of thinking for himself; 
when at every step be finds provision made for each 
want almost before the want is developed; when he bas 
enough and more than enough; when everything, so far 
as he is concerned, is warm and soft and abundant, and 
be moves through life as a thistle-down moves through 
the sir in a tranquil summer day, then be is not blessed: 
he is destroyed; and his bones are tender and friable, 
He has neither energy, nor purpose, nor worth. One 
of the curses of wealth is that which it entails through 
the ignorance of self-indulgent parents—namely, the 
destruction in the child of a sense of intense responsi- 
bility and self-care in life. 

Thousands of children who have been saved would 
have been ruined if it had not been for the fortunate 
bankruptcy of their parents. It may be very hard to 
see sO many men go down in our times; it is hard; but 
it is the salvation of their children; and there are thou- 
sands of young men to-day that will be men of stature, 
who would bave been but shadowy, functionless men, 
if their parents had not grown poor. Not only so, but 
there are thousands of young maidens who were grow- 
ing up as the lilies of the field, as beautiful and as use- 
less, but who will be women of energy and power 
because they have been thrown into poverty. Men say, 
** How hard it is to see one who has been accustomed to 
all the luxuries of life obliged to work for a living!” 
Well, one standing by and seeing an axe ground on a 
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Is it better to be dull than to be sharp at the expense of 
grinding? 

All education in the household; all domestic training; 
all intellectual and esthetic culture; all the forces of 
society, whether of wealth or of knowledge—these 
should bicome concentrated to make every individual 
who comes under their influence self-reliant, loviag 
himself: loving himself, that is, pot 1n a low and vulgar 
way, but in that higber way which shall make himself 
responsible to himself as to a sovereign, he being that 
sever ign. 

Secondly. Any method of charity which weakens or 
d: stroys self-reliance is not charitable, but is cruel. The 
infirm, the sick, the helpless, the indigent, men in times 
of famine, of war or of revolution, are brougbt into an 
aboormal condition; and they must be helped without 
regard to any other consideration than that of saving 
life and health; but these are exceptional cases, and do 
not invalidate the fact that all charity which tends to 
relieve men from salutary suffering, or which makes it 
easy for them to be thoughtless, careless, uncalculating, 
unself-belpful, is not true charity, but is destruction, 

God has made suffering to be a law of individual 
prosperity. He lays on every man the responsibility of 
caring for himself if he would not suffer; and you have 
no business to step in and take wholesome suffering 
away from men, It isa sad thing to see men suffer; 
but it is a sadder thing to see men go wrong and not 
suffer. It is a sad thing fora man not to have pity io 
suffering; but it is a sadder thing for you to show him 
such pity that for the sake of relieving his suffering you 
defeat the very end for which the suffering was insti- 
tuted—education, elevation. 

No man, for a moment, would permit a physician or 
a curious philosophical investigatur to experiment on 
his child to see what would be the effect of this or that 
treatment; under no condition would a father be per- 
mitted to experiment on his son to see what would be 
the effect if he should cut the tendons of his hands or 
feet; you would not permit anything of that sort; but 
you would permit men, by a false charity, to cut the 
tendons of manhood in a community, to emasculate 
men, and you would crowa them with chaplets of praise 
because they were doing so much to relieve the suffer- 
ings of their fellows. To relieve the sufferings of 
men at the expense of their vitality, self-reliance and 
worthy pride, is an injury and not a blessing to them. 
A mano who is in a suffering condition ought certainly 
to be relieved; but the relief should always be of such 
a description that the man shall not be in that suffering 
condition and want that relief again. Now and then 
one is so pinched in his circumstances as not to be able 
to pay bis rent; and as be has the open street before him 
it may be a mercy for you to stepin and pay his rent 
for him; but if the paying of that rent is of such a na- 
ture as that when the next month comes round there 1s 
the same want, and this is the prophecy of the same 
want the following month, and so on till the year rolls 
by, so that he feels himself relieved of the necessity of 
having prevision and making provision, then you have 
dove an injury, not to his outward estate, ut to his 
cbaracter and constitution. His miud is weakened, and 
he is revdered less fit to live by your attempt to make 
life more palatable to him. 

Charity is a very gvod thing, relief from suffering is 
a very good thing; but character is a better thing. We 
are pot in this world to dance to pleasant tunes. We 
are to be trained bere io such a way that we may move 
to immortal straios in the future. 

There have been experiments innumerable, both ona 
large scale and on a small, which show huw dangerous 
it is to allow charity to work in such a way as that it 
cuts the nerve of the necessity of exertion, and relieves 
men who do not discharge their duties of the accru.ng 
pains and penalties and medicinal sufferings. 

In the Roman Church the doctrine of charity was 
preached to such an extent that 1t was made one of the 
cardipal virtues, and was esteemed above almost every- 
thing else; in the matter of personal service it was car- 
ried to saintship; and the giving out of doles, the dis- 
tribution of bread perpetually, day by day, through 
institutions, by the hundred loaves, or by the five hun- 
died loaves, was the means of educating men to indo- 
lence. The effect of constantly supplying men’s wants 
in the supposed fulfillment of the duty of charity was 
to debauch the whole under class in Italy. It made 
mendicancy there, with all its horrible train of vices 
and miseries, common, And that divine principle of 
beoeficence which was meant to increase the sum of hu- 
man happioess by making men more manly was per- 
verted so that it corrupted manhood in its very center, 
degraded men, and brought on them curses infinite, 

The same thing was tried by the civil government of 
Great Britain. After Eogland bad passed irom the 
state of an agricultural people to that of a manufactur- 
ing people, concentrating capital, and gathering together 
vast bodies of laborers whose support depended upon 
the fluctuating conditions of the market of the world, 
there came an influx of want, at times, which it was 
attempted to meet by great bounties; and workhouses 
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and almshouses were multiplied till they corrupted and 
well-nigh destroyed the yeomanry of the land; and the 
danger became so great (since a vast proportion of the 
lower classes were going into these workhouses and 
almshouses, and the very nerve of enterprise and indus- 
try was being cut, and the sense of shame which sensi- 
tive men naturally feel in being dependent was disap- 
pearing) that a reaction took place; and for twenty 
years the statesmen of Great Britain have been trying to 
get back to something like the old cendition of things, 
to put affairs on a better foundation, so that if there is 
relief it shall be administered in harmony with this fun- 
damental principle of self-love or self-care. 

The mischiefs which flow out of indifference to 
benevolence, then, are not greater than those which flow 
out of indifference to that selfoess which is developed 
on a high plane, 

Thirdly. It is therefore dangerous to interfere with 
the law of suffering. Suffering is as beneficent as en- 
joying. Indeed, suffering is better than enjoying under 
certain circumstances. If a man have a diseased brain, 
and the whole world to him sparkles with fantastic 
visions of p'easure, and if, in order to restore him to a 
healthful and normal condition, it is necessary to put a 
blister on the nape of his neck, then in his case surgery, 
with all its attendant suffering, is better than the pleas- 
ing sights and sounds tbat he sees and hears, 

Everybody seems to think that suffering must be in 

its nature malignant; but it is not: it is benevolent in its 
nature. If men car be drawn to things right, then 
draw them; but 1f you cannot draw them, then push 
them; and suffering is push. Men think that suffering 
is penalty. It is not penalty: it is motive. It is some- 
thing that is meant to move men. When milder meas- 
ures will pot move them, then suffering comes in as a 
method of moving them. It is God's scho -Imaster; and 
though men do not like to go to the school of suffering, 
and do not like the master, yet any man who has gradu- 
ated at that school, and taken honors there, will stand 
head and shoulders above all his fellows who have not. 
When men are careless, when they neglect duty, when 
they fall into mistakes, when they put wrong for right, 
it is a sign that they need the curb, the bit and the spur; 
and it is dangerous to relieve men from suffering tco 
much in this world. 
. We are trainiog men to. go out and relieve their 
fellow-men from ignorance, and darkness, and pain, 
and suffering; and we are right io doing it; but we are 
not to suppose that relieving men from suffering 1s a 
simple and safe task; for it is a task which requires in 
the man who performs it as much discrimination and 
wisdom as a surgeon requires who takes off a wen 
or @ cancer; and where you see suffering, to relieve 
it at once, merely because some person is suffer- 
ing, is not wise. It is erroneous to suppose that there 
should be formed associations to relieve all suffering. 
It would be offering a premium on laziness and vice. 

Do you not suppose that the armies >f men that throng 
our parks, sitting all day idle and listless, would rejoice 
if these cities should institute some public charity by 
which their wants should be supplied, and they should 
be released from the necessity of working? If there 
were such g charity, do you not suppose such men 
would swarm among us as thick as flies do upon the 
molasses hogsheads on Long Wharf in Boston? 
they hungry ? Let them go hungry till they are will- 
ing to earn their bread. A bountiful relief of suffering 
is supposed to be humane; but it is not always humane: 
often it is the reverse. 

There are thousands and tens of thousands of men 
who are v ting that the government may do everything 
for tbem, so that they may have the joy of doing nothing 
for themselves; and do you suppose that by stepping in 
between them and suffering you are doing God’s work? 
You are doing the devil’s work. When Christ, the 
brightness of God’s glory and the express image of 
his person, would relieve men he suffered upon 
the cross, and thus bore witness to the solemn 
fact that he could not do good to suffering men 
without undergoing suffering. And the law under 
which humanity is developed is that men must suffer if 
they would rescue the sufferers. So that a charity is 
unwise in the extreme which acts without any sort of 
discrimination, and with the vague notion that it is the 
duty of those who are charitable to relieve suffering 
wherever they see it. Charity should be so directed as 
that it sball inspire men to avoid the reasons of suffer- 
ing, and as that it shail make suffering, when it cannot 
be uvoided, educate men to bear it till they can get out 
of it. An easy relief of suffering not only is unwise as 
it relates to humanity, but it is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles on which the globe has been organ- 
ized. 

This leads me to say, fourthly, that the social tenden- 
cies and theories which are beginnisg to be preached 
are demoralizing and dangerous, and to no other part of 
the community so much as to those who are seeking to 
better their condition by promulgating them. These 
demoralizing and dangerous tendencies and theories 
have their worst effect upon the helpless poor and ignor- 
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ant—the great unsheltered mass of society. So far as 
such ideas of political economy, which are contrary to 
the fundamental! law of God as expressed in nature and 
in man himself, are taught, in the end those men will 
suffer most who are least able to bear suffering—the 
working and destitute classes in the community. If 
some power does not stand between them and their 
ignorance and hecdlessness, there is no estimating the 
trouble and sorrow which may come to them. 

There are, it is true, many needless hardships which 
workingmen are called upon to bear; there are many 
evils which arise from organized industry; there are 
many oppressions which come from accumulated 
wealtb: and yet there must be organized industry; and 
accumulated wealth is a power that is destined to work 
out great and important results in this world. Besides, 
these evils are incidental and transitory; and remedies 
will naturally be sought out for them by and by; but 
at every step as civilization develops it lifts society 
upon a higher plane; and as men go toward perfection 
the difficulties of life increase instead of decreasing. 
It is far more difficult to live in a higher than in a 
lower form of manhood. The suffering of men is more 
and more acute as they rise in the scale of being; and 
one of the signs of growth in society is that the ex- 
periences of human life are attended with difficulties, 
not insoluble, but yet unsolved. There is the old 
struggle which in one form or another comes up, in 
every condition, between power and weakness. Those 
two elements hardly know how to work in the same 
team. In the household men know how to combine 
power with weakness. There subordination on the 
part of the child is not hard. The father and mother 
are superior to the child, to be sure; but their skill and 
wisdom and success all inure to the benefit of the child, 
and open the way for his tender feet to harden their 
soles and work their way up to the same energetic, pro- 
ducing, self-reliant power which the parents have. 
Almost nowhere exceptin the Christian household is 
there a real development of harmony between power 
avd weakness. Nowhere in the mercantile or indus- 
trial relations of life bas power learned how to carry 
itself aright toward weakness. Therefore suffering is 
the condition of the race every where. 

Now, where men are conscious of inferiority, and 
where they feel the harness gird them, they have a 
right to seek a remedy; they have a right to agitate and 
combine. It is right for them to vote; but it would be 
more right for them to make their manhood better. The 
root of all permanent safety among the great industrial 
classes is to make manbood such that it cannot be put 
down. But if working men are content to be ignorant 
and weak and self-indulgent; if it is enough for them 
to simply turn the wheel, and shove the plane, and seek 
their companiouship in corner saloons, and drink, and 
grumble, and become no larger in manhood, they cannot 
be relieved even by voting. All the voting in the world 
will not relieve men who are not large, self-developed, 
in knowledge and skill and honor and integrity. The 
way to render it impossible to put chains on a man is to 
make bis wrists so large that the tyrant cannot afford to 
forge chains big enough to go around them. If there is 
safety in anything it is in making men full grown. 
The true remedy for a man’s suffering is to make him 
strong by education; to develop in him self-reliance; 
to build bim up in the power of virtue. That is the 
way to get a permanent cure for the evils of society; 
and you cannot get a permanent cure for them where 
men are shiftless, dawdling, and go about finding fault 
with everybody else, and doing nothing for themselves. 
You cannot take care of such men. A man that cannot 
take care of himself in the great battle of life cannot be 
taken care of long nor much. 

The moment men seek relief by combination and by 
exemption from the duty of enterprise and thrift and 
honor and integrity; the moment individuals are re- 
lieved from responsibility, and it is put upon somebody 
else, that moment the community is demoralized. 
Upon every man must be pressed home the responsibility 
of taking care of himself. Every man must be made to 
understand that society cannot take care of him. 

Endless possibilities of organization there may be; I 
do not say that government bas yet reached its full de- 
velopment, that it has in all respects found out the best 
ways of dealing with men, or that there may not be wise 
and advantageous combinations in social life; but 
I say that whatever possibilities there may be in the 
future there will always be the fundamental necessity 
of a man’s loving himself and taking care of himself. 

We are proud of calling ourselves sovereigns; we 
boast of living in a country where every man is a sover- 
eign; but when, amid the cares and strifes and struggles 
of this lower life, we say to men, *‘ Every one of you is 
a sovereign, and you are bound to take care of your- 
selves,” then they du not want to be sovereigns. When 
there is voting to be done, oh, then they are sovereigns; 
but when there is work to be done and bread to be 
earned, then they want to be dependent. 

Thus far | have spoken only of that which is the crt- 
terion of loving our neighbors, or of benevolence—the 
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rrand and glorious principle which God put into the 
world of the concentration or centralization of the love 
of the individual for himself, of his care for bimself 
and of his development of himself. 

The other side of this subject—‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor”—I reserve for some other time. This 
morning I preach the fundamental duty of caring for 
one’s self—and that, not in a low and ignoble way. It is 
the foundation and measure of our care for each other. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”—not as you 
love your low physical animal self, but as you Jove your 
social self; not only as you love your social self, which 
is limited, but as you love your intellectual and moral 
self, which becomes a denizen of infinite space; not 
merely as you love your intellectual and moral self, but 
as you love your refined, ideal, beautified self; and not 
as you love that self alone, not as you love yourself as a 
secular and transient being, but as you love yourself 
asa son of God, as an heir of glory, as a child of im- 
moriality. Love yourself as God thinks of mankind, 
love yourself according to the pattern which Christ has 
set before you of what you should be, love yourself as 
a creature of time and eternity, on earth and in the 
heavens, in the intellectual realm and in the realm of 
the moral sentiments; and then love your neighbor in 
the same way. 

=v God keep every one of us from that sordid and 
base love of self which is not the design of this great 
law, and from sacrificing in obedience to this great law 
the self-love or selfness in which our own integrity 
stands, and which is the foundation of all the gifts 
which we can sympathetically confer, upon those who 
are around about us, by the ties of association, or by 
the relatioaships of society. 


DEATH AT THE GOAL. 


(Suygyested by the old Legend that one of the Crusaders died of 
joy on his first sight of Jerusalem.) 
qT] E suiled across the glittering seas that swept 
In music toward the East ; 
Far off, along the shore, the nations wept— 
People, and king, and priest. 


For every land was heavy with the grief 
That one fair city bore, 

And half the world was gone to her relief, 
Half wept upon the shore. 


He heerd that sound of anger and of tears, 
And in bis steadfast eye 

Resolve to right the bitter wrong of years 
Shone yet more stern and high. 


And nearer every day the sunrise glowed, 
And filled his heart with fire, 

Drawing him swiftly onward till it showed 
The land of his desire. 


He touched the shore, and knelt with tears at length 
To kiss the sacred strand, 

Then rose to seek, clad in a solemn strength, 
The city of the land. 


Across the low pale hills he took his way, 
By dreary tower and tomb, 

Across the plains of Sharon, where to-day 
The rose forgets to bloom ; 


Till, at the lighting of the evening fires 
Along the western sky, 

He saw the promised home of his desires 
In royal beauty lie. 


0 city, sorrowful, yet full of grace! 
The sinking sun adorns 

With a celestial smile thine altered face 
Beneath its crown of thorns. 


The heavy storms of rage and trouble beat 
Around thy sacred heart ; 

Thou hast a deadly wound, yet strangely sweet 
And beautiful thou art. 


And thou hast drawn, from all the colder lands 
Beyond the western sea, 

Hearts burning for thy wrongs, and eager hands 
To fieht for God and thee. 


Lift up thy head: thou sittest faint and fair— 
This sunset on thy brow— 

And see with what an ecstasy of prayer 
A true knight greets thee now. 


Smile on bis passionate love, his radiant face, 
His consecrated sword ; 

In one bright moment let thy matchless grace 
Give bim a quick reward. 


For as the heart beats wildly at its goal— 
With every prayer fulfilled— 

Suddenly shivered is the golden bowl, 
The bounding pulse is stilled! 


And, dead, he falls at thy beloved feet, 
Pierced by the fatal dart 

Of joy too high, triumphant love too sweet 
For the imprisoned heart. 


Dead at the goal! Serene and satisfied, 
With never sigh nor moan, 

But with the exulting face of one who died 
Of joy and love alone. 


And we have seen on many a loved one's face 
This rapture at the goal ; 

This joy in death, this last and sweetest grace 
Of the departing soul. 


These, too, had traveled by a weary road, 
And when the end drew nigh 

They saw the glorious city, God's abode, 
Smile in the eastern sky : 


And at this vision, heavenly, and fair. 
And pure, without alloy — 
This infinite answer to a life-long prayer— 
They die at last of joy. 
—[B, M., in Macmillan’s. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Phillips Brooks spends his vacation at Hingham, Mass. 

—The flying-ship is fairly on exhibition in Boston, and 
they say it really flies, 

—Charles Mathews, the celebrated actor, died last week 
at Manchester, England. 

—‘* Fun” asks if it is right for an officer to take his com- 
rade’s watch and keep it. 

—Eight hundred cows are contributing raw material to 
a single cheese factory in Colorado. 

—Nearly four thousand cases of goods were shipped from 
Boston for South America week before last. 

—The privilege of voluntary recitations will be given 
next year to Harvard juniors as well as seniors. 

—The West Point graduate at the head of his class this 
year was born * at sea” and was appointed “ at large.” 

—Do not forget the Eastern provinces in making plans 
for summer travel. Pleasant paths open there in every 
direction. 

—The new city of St. Johns, N. B., is said to be a great 
improvement on the old. It is a pleasant place to visit, 
any way. 

—The mysterious “* Cimbria”’ still mystifies the nation 
off the coast of Maine. She must be now waiting for an 
Admiral Te-get-off. 

—The last public bride who has started on a “tour” 
wears a “dark-green summer camel's hair and silk suit,” 
with bonnet to match. Look out for her. 

—Mr. Wm. 8. Baker, the funny Mr. Baker of Wellesley, 
Mass., has opened a big hotel on his estate. A ‘‘ tally-ho!” 
coach is to run daily between it and Boston. 

—A narrow gauge railroad is to be built from Farming- 
ton, Maine, to Phillips, thus carrying the iron horse to 
within twenty miles of the Rangeley Lakes. 

—Cleopatra’s needle is about to be removed from the 
caisson in which it was brought from Egypt. The work of 
placing it on its pedestal will be long and tedious. 

—A suit against Samuel J. Tilden for $25,000 has been 
carried through in the Michigan courts, the amount being 
due laborers in the Lake Superior mines for wages. 

—It is now proposed to adapt the phonograph to the 
baccalaureate work, and let Dr. Peabody, Pres. Seelye, 
or some equally good man, provide all the colleges alike. 

—The “ late Isaiah Thomas,’’ of Worcester, of whom the 
papers are talking just now, whose remains were removed 
and reinterred last week, is very “late” indeed, having 
died nearly half a century ago. 

—The pleasant juvenile pastime of throwing stones at 
railway trains lately worked its own remedy in the case of 
a stone thrower who was run over and killed while in the 
pursuit of his favorite amusement. 

—The average Russian juryman does not seem to be 
quite trustworthy. He has recently acquitted several 
criminals who pleaded guilty, including a young man who 
stamped and sold copper rings as gold. 

—The Derby, tnis year, was thinly attended, though 
there was an unusually large proportion of clergymen—a 
circumstance pointing, it is suggested, to an early dis- 
establishment of both the church and the Derby. 

—The liberties of Englishmen are still further abridged 
by a statute affixing a penalty to the immemorial right of 
wife-beating. We do not see in the published summary of 
the law that husband-beating is in any way prohibited. 

—What if Mrs. Jenks does net do credit to the political 
virtues of her sex! She has merely followed the example 
of the masculine school, wherein she appears to have been 
anapt pupil. Few pupils are better than thef® teachers. 

—Rook shooting as pursued in England must be a noble 
sport. Only those rooks are shot that are just old enough 
to leave the nest and sit on the branehes. There is a 
creditable outcry in the English papers against the custom. 

—Lady clerks in the Treasury are not to be assessed for 
political expenses. This is fair, considering that they can- 
not vote; but it is not improbable that there may be those 
who will cry out that the distinction between the sexes is 
invidious. 

—Last year the product of distilled spirits in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland was 40,693,851 gal- 
lons. The quantity consumed was 29,888,176 gallons, which 
leaves a fair balance to be carried forward to this year’s 
discredit. 

—France purposes expelling bogus physicians by requir- 
ing all foreign practitioners to pass an examination. This 
may be absolutely fatal for the humbugs, but is also nearly 
as bad for elderly dectors who have forgotten the one- 
syllable terms of their profession, 

—Military engineers have concluded that the Suez Canal 
is not half so easy to destroy as the average iron-clad. If 
a ship should be sunk in it only four or five days would be 
required to dig a channel around the obstruction, and no 
amount of blowing up the banks would have more than a 
temporary effect. 

—One difference between the “statesman ” in quotation 
marks and the genuine article is thgt the latter religiously 
believes the good of the world at large to be directly de- 
pendent on that of his country, while the former thinks it 
depends upon his party, no matter how that party may 
deviate from the paths of rectitude. 

—Geneial Boynton made a slightly unparliamentary dis- 
tinction between gentlemen and rowdies before the Potter 
Committee. He called the members of the committee one 
and an honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, to wit, 
Mr. Butler, the other. The witness further asserted that 
he was in the habit of speaking the truth and intimated 
that he knew how to protect himself against the attacks of 
rowdies. 

—The English papers are reminded by the death of Ear! 
Rossell of the stormy passage of the Reform Bill through 


Parliament in 1832. How little they know about real en- 
joyable political excitement! Why, in a well organized 
republic there are stormier times at least once in four 
years. One disadvantage of a monarchy is that when it 
has a reform there is nothing more to be done for a while. 
In a republic we keep reforming. 

—Messrs. Parnell and O'Donnel are at present the fire- 
brands of the British Parliament. Mr. O'D. lately charac- 
terized a parliamentary investigation as ‘‘sham,” was 
called to account, offered to substitute the word *‘ unreal” 
out of respect to the Speaker, but this was not considered 
satisfactory by any one excepting Mr. Parnell. The 
Speaker eventually ruled that, “If personal squabbles oc- 
cur in this House it is the duty of the Speaker to correct 
personal squabbles and to call to order members guilty of 
those squabbles. The honorable member is not entitled 
to say that personal squabbles occur without being cor- 
rected.” This ruling was enthusiastically cheered. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the recalcitrant members are 
from the Emerald Isle. 


— 


Science and Art. | 


New WHEEL TIRE.—A new wheel tire has been re- 
cently invented. It consists in passing around the usual 
iron tire a rubber tire, and around this again an iron tire 
made in sections, so that each section may yield inward as 
the weight comes upon it. It is said to lessen noise, 
jarring, and wear. Let us hope that it may be applied to 
car-wheels, and that the city fathers will require its use 
on the elevated railroads. 


To PREPARE MopELING Wax.—Melt the wax with a 
little water in a capacious earthen or porcelain-lined iron 
vessel over a hot water bath; agitate and add cautiously 
about 2 per cent. strong solution of potassium bichromate, 
acidified with one-tenth its volume of sulphuric acid; cover, 
keep at a moderate ‘temperature for several hours, and 
skim with a hot ladle into hot water; draw off the residue 
of wax at the bottom, disturbing the foreign matter as 
little as possible, strain it through a fine uncolored cloth, 
add it to the portion skimmed, and draw off into warm 
molds. 


A Busy Crew.—A Chicago honey dealer, Perrine by 
name, has undertaken to develop the industrial habits of 
bees by arranging a barge for the accommodation of two 
thousand beehives. This was sent down the Mississippi carly 
in the year and anchored within the borders of Louisiana, 
where the bees could reach the first flowers of spring. 
Thence it has been towed northward, keeping pace with 
the early flowers of different latitudes. It will go as far 
north as Minnesota. This is a rather severe test of the 
homing instinct of the bees, but so long as they are kept at 
the north in the winter they probably will retain their 
provident habits. 


AQUARIUM CEMENT.—At this season dwellers by the sea- 
side and by water courses are, if they have a fancy for 
watching the ways of nature, wondering how best to make 
an aquarium water-tight. Perhaps the simplest means is 
pure red-lead putty worked in thoroughly around the 
edges of the glass. Do not mix any so-<alled white lead 
with the red. A more elaborate cement is given by the 
“Scientific American” as follows, but the writer has 
found red-lead perfectly effectual and showing no signs 
of failure after years of soaking in fresh and salt water: 
“The joints may be packed in caoutchouc, and further 
sealed with a cement prepared by melting together over a 
gentle fire 1 lb. of resin, 4 0z. of good tar, and about 1 oz. 
of linseed oil. If an excess of oil is used the cement will 
become too fluid; to obviate this it should be tested before 
use by allowing a smal! quantity to cool under water, and 
if not sufficiently firm allowed to simmer longer or have 
more tar and resin added. The cement should be poured 
in the angles of the aquarium while in a liquid state, but 
not when boiling, as it would crack the glass. The cement, 
when properly made, becomes firm in a few minutes.” 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS.—The latest reports give data 
concerning the three important surveys now in progress: 
The geological survey under Dr. Hayden has of late car- 
ried on topographical work, and uses topographical sheets 
as the basis of its geological maps where the geology of the 
country is of sufficient importance to be graphically illus 
trated. This survey has covered in ten years 100,000 square 
miles, and mapped 75,000, at an expense of $619,001.68, or 
$6.19 a square mile. At its average rate of progress it will 
complete the area of the territories alone in 4.2 years. 
The party under Mr. Powell has covered in ten years 59,936 
square miles of completed work, and 21,179 square miles of 
imperfect reconnoissance, at a cost of $225,125, or $3.71 per 
square mile for completed work. The time required, at 
this rate, to complete the area west of the 100th meridian 
would be 182-6 years. These two surveys are under the 
charge of the Interior Department. The third, under the 
War Department, is conducted by the Corps of Engineers. 
It is a geographical survey west of the one hundredth 
meridian, including astronomical, geodetic, topographical, 
and meteorological observations, with a view to a compre- 
hensive and accurate map of the whole area on a uniform 
scale, with observations on important branches of natural 
history to such an extent as the present developments of 
that country require. It has at this time surveyed 332,515 
square miles, and mapped 244,000 square miles; and the 
cost for ten years has been $499,516,67, or $1.48 per square 
mile. It will cover the entire area in twenty-five years. 
The completed labors of these parties will furnish maps of 
great perfection, affording details which will be of inesti- 
mable value in the development of the country. 
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Acligious 
Items of general and porconal tateveds are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—A Concession to Reformed Episcopacy—A 
correspondent of the London ‘Church Times” (Ritualistic), 
who had previously expressed the opinion that the bishopd 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church lacked valid consecra- 
tion, retracts his statement in the following terms : 


“Sir,—A short time ago I expressed in your columns a‘moral 
conviction’ that the so-called bishops who consecrated Dr. 
Gregg were no more bishops than I am. I, at the same time, 
however, confessed that my knowledge of the circumstances 
was very incomplete. The courtesy of one best qualified to 
give the information has quite recently supplied me with 
printed documents and private explanations, the result of 
which is that | now consider my former impression errone- 
ous, and that Dr. Gregg himself, and such other so-called 
bishops of the * Reformed Episcopal’ separation as were in 
valid priest's erders before their alleged consecration, have 
actually received a valid episcopal character, as having been 
respectively consecrated by one or more real bishops, with a 
formula sufficient (us it seems to me) in itself, and expressly 
designed to convey to the recipient, the * Office ofa Bishop in 
the Church of God,’ which has one absolute definite mean- 
ing, and one only.” 


A Eulogy from Dean Stanley.—On June 2d the Dean of 
Westminster, at the close of a sermon on behalf of the 
Bishop of London’s Fund, on the text, “‘ Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem,” in which he had compared the cru- 
sales of the middle ages with the crusade of charity and 
beneficence in the nineteeath century, thus spoke of the 
succession of deaths that had saddened the previous week: 

“These words, these duties, acquire surely a deeper solem- 
nity from the sorrows which have crowded upon us with an 
unusual closeness during the last few days. *The end is,’ 
indeed, always ‘at hand,’ but this week we seem to have been 
passing through the very valley of the shadow of death. On 
old and young, on the genial senator struck down in the 
palace of the legislature, on the hundreds of seamen swept 
away within sight of our sbores, bas that dark shadow passed. 
But it bas passed also on some whose very names are iden- 
tifled with all that is best and greatest in that vast city of 
which I have been speaking, whose lives were spent in build- 
ing up a new Jerusalem ‘in England's green and pleasant 
land,’ and ‘in the dark Satanic streets’ of London.” 


Referring to Earl Russell the Dean used the following 
warm and tender language: 

“And another of nobler name, of world-wide fame, the 
venerable statesman, whose boyhood was spent within these 
precincts, whose last resting place night well have been with- 
in these walls, whose biography is the political history of half 
a century—he, too, has gone, and be, too, was the darling 
child, 80 to speak, of this great London which be so long and 
faithfully served in bis words and decds; he, too, was a cru- 
sader of the modern age—a crusader of charity and of justice 
aguinst narrowness and partiality; be was a spiritual denizen 
of that ‘Jerusalem which is above’ and ‘ which is free:’ he 
from first to last was the leader of those who labored to * build 
up’ the stately fabric of our earthly Jerusalem here below— 
striving to build up, and not to destroy, the walla; to repafr, 
aod not to uproot, the foundations; to enlarge and not to 
contract the borders of those great institutions by which, if 
by any earthly means whatever, the heayenly city cen be 
raised and extended in the wilderness of modern life. He 
has gone to his last long home. The patriarch of our national 
Legisiature—the glory of his own illustrious house—he is 
gone, and ‘his works do follow him’—the works which he 
wrought for the State and che Church of England, and the 
tender memories which moved the bearts alike of those who 
had known him in his remote youth and of those rising 
spirits whom in bis declining years be gathered round him.” 


At the Church Congress to be beld next Fall the follow- 
ing list of subjects will be discussed: ‘‘ Foreign and Co- 
lonial Missions, their condition, organization and pros- 
pects”; ‘“‘Modern doubts and difficulties in relation to 
revealed religion”; ‘‘ Free and open churches”; “ The just 
limits of comprehensiveness in the national Church”; “ The 
“‘Church’s work in mountains, moors, and dales, among 
navvies, brickmakers, canal populations, etc.'’; ** The duty 
of the Church in relation to intemperance”; ‘“‘ The Church, 
its property, endowments and revenues, in relation to the 
State”; “‘ Ecclesiastical patronage, simony, exchange and 


parishioners’ veto”; ‘‘The marriage law as affecting the. 


Church”; ‘‘ The attitude of the Church towards popular 
literature and recreations”; ‘‘ Women’s work in the 
Church”; “ Parochial Church Councils”; ‘‘ Cathedrals and 
cathedral institutions, how to increase their influence”: 
**Sunday-schools and kindred agencies, their special im- 
portance in the present day"’; “‘ Spiritual life, its helps and 
hindrances’; ‘‘ The supply, training and examination of 
candidates for holy orders’; “‘Church music”: “ What 
definite results as to the interpretation of Scripture have 
been produced by discoveries in Egypt, Nineveh, Palestine 
and the Catacombs of Rome?” 


Dean Payne Smith, who was a delegate to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in 1873 and took part with Bishop Cummins 
in the famous Communion Service at Dr. Hall’s Church, 
from which dates the origin of Reformed Episcopacy, has 
written to the ‘‘ London Times,” disclaiming all sympathy 
with the latter movement. Here is an extract: 

“? disapproved Bishop Cummins’s secession from the 
Episcopal church in the United States, however much it 
might be excased by the outburst of violence which followed 
upon our partaking of the Holy Communion, in common 
with Christians of many denominations, at a Presbyterian 
church. Butto make a new schism was not the way to beal 
this rancour, but rather the contrary, and my advice to the 
members of this Reformed Church would be to stay humbly 
and quietly in the Church of England, and endeavor to 
attain in it to as high a standard as possible of holy living.” 


IRELAND.—Psalmody Revision. — Among the matters 
considered at the late General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
terian Church was the revision of Rouse’s version of the 
Psalms. A committee appointed some years since to un- 
dertake this work made a lengthy report, in which they 
recommend the adoption of a considerable number of new 
versions and translations, and very numerous emendations 
of the old version. Here isa sample of their work from 
the 74th Psalm: 

(Old Version.) 
A man was famous and was had in estimation 
According as he lifted up his axe thick trees upon; 
But all at once with axes now and hammers they go to, 
And down the carved work thereof they break and quite 


undo. 
(Amended Version.) 


For hewing down the forest trees 
A man obtained praise ; 

Now against Thy temple's carved work 
Their axes they upraise. 


Even as amended it is not altogether a rhythmical success. 


Spain.—The Pope and Protestantism. —The Spanish 
clergy having shown great alarm at the progress of Prot- 
estant propagandiam, and especially on account of the re- 
sults of Bible colportage, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo and the Archbishop of Saragossa have applied to 
the Pope, and obtained from hima brief, which must be 
read from the pulpit in all the Spanish churches, and 
which forbids every Spaniard, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, to give either food or shelter to any Protestant 
missionary. An excommunicaticn still more severe is 
pronounced against any person who shall possess, whether 
for sale or his own private use, any Protestant books what- 
soever. Beyond this Leo XIII. has addressed an autograph 
letter to King Alphonso, begging him, in the name of the 
great Catholic country over which he reigns, to use every 
effort of the civil power to banish Protestant missionaries, 
and to confiscate their churches, schools, ete. 


AT HOME. 

A Feast of Lanterns, presumably a garden party, is ad- 
vertised by the Northampton (Mass.) Episcopalians. En- 
terprises of this kind are becoming more and more frequent. 
However much they may add to the revenues of the 
church their utility as a means of grace is not conspicu- 
ous. It is told, however, that a certain lady in a New 
England church, being asked how it happened that so 
much was made at the recent strawberry festival, replied, 
** We made it a subject of prayer.” 


Mr. Kimball in Boston.—On Sunday, June 23d, Mr. Kim- 
ball, the church debt crusader, attacked the debt of $25,000 
resting on the Berkeley Street Congregational Chureb, 
Boston, and after a full day’s fight, lasting from the begin- 
ning of the morning service until late in the evening, had 
the satisfaction of seeing it completely vanquished. This 
debt has rested upon the Berkeley Street people with 
almost crushing weight for many years, and its removal 
means unquestionably new spirit and life to both pastor 
and church. The Rev. Wm. B. Wright is the pastor. 


Census of Boston Church Goers.—The Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray in forecasting the possibilities of his proposed 
Metropolitan Church has been ascertaining the capacity of 
the existing churches and the average number of people in 
attendance. At Tremont Temple on two Sundays in May 
the actual attendance was over 100 per cent. of its seating 
capacity; at Park Street Church about 35 per cent.; at 
Trinity, 50 per cent.; at the Church of the Unity, &; 
Church of the Disciples, 65; Clarendon Street Church, 62; 
New Old South (Back Bay), 38; Mr. Collier's Church, 45; 
Berkeley Street Church, 50; Somerset Street Church, 50. 
The aggregate was as follows: Total seats, 12,950. Filled, 
7,593. Vacant, 5,357. 


The Madison Avenue Reformed Church, of which Mr. 
Lloyd was pastor, has called the Rev. Edward Allen Reed 
to its pulpit. Mr. Reed, who has been for seven years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Springfield, 
Mass., accepts the call, and will preach his first sermon in 
New York Sept. 15th. In Springfield he has had a most 
successful ministry, about 120 persons having joined the 
church at its last communion. On the Sunday morning 
when Mr. Reed's resignation was offered quite a dramatic 
scene took place, one of the Congregation reading a pro- 
test to which the whole audience gave their assent by 
rising; while many in all parts of the house indicated the 
depth of their emotion by sobs and crying. 


A Religio-patriotic Clam Bake.—The Methodists at Sea 
Cliff, L. L., have prepared an astounding programme for 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. National salutes will 
be fired morning, noon and evening; the brass band is to 
play at ten a.M.; and there will be ‘ patriotism in the 
Tabernacle at eleven,’’ in the time-honored shape of 
speeches and the Declaration of Independence. The great 
and important feature of the day, however, is to be a vast 
clam bake which will be served in the grove close to the 
Tabernacle from twelve to four, during which time, also, 
the band will play. ‘‘An old and experienced clam baker,” 
we are told, “from Rhode Island will give his personal 
attention to this part of the patriotism, thus assuring a 
genuine old-fashioned Rhode Island clam bake.” All the 
proceeds are to be appropriated to the building fund of the 
new Sea Cliff church, which is certainly a worthy end 
whether or not we endorse the means. 


The Y. M. C. A.—Its Scope and Purpose.—The General 
Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. of the United States and 
Canada adopted, June 7th, a series of resolutions reaffirm- 
ing the deliverances of previous couventions, “that the 
associations are not political nor merely moral reform 
societies, nor substitutes for nor rivals of the churches of 
Christ; that they hold the obligation and duty of their 


members tothe churches with which they are connected as 
superior to those due the association; that they recognize 
and uphold a Divinely appointed ministry; that they hold 
that questions of doctrine or polity as to which the various 
branches of the Evangelical churches are not agreed are 
questions with which as associations they have nothing 
whatever todo.” This action seemed to be necessary in 
order to refute an allegation, which is finding more or less 
currency, that the associations are seeking directly or in- 
directly by lay evangelism and a new church organization 
to supplant or supplement existing church organizations 
on the one hand or to disseminate Plymouth Brethren anid 
anti-church views on the other. 


The Congregationalists and Presbyterians of Wisconsin 
hold District Conventions which meet annually in June. 
Those of Mineral Point, Beloit, Madison and Winnebago 
have already been held. They were well attended and 
full of interest. Topics of present and practical importance 
were considered. These are a few of them: “ The Use the 
Pulpit may Make of the Press,” ‘“‘ Excess of Individuality,” 
*'The Use of Sacraments,” ** Woman’s W ork in the Church.” 
““ How Christian Workers can Utilize the Present Temper- 
ance Movement,” “‘ The Kind of Preaching Needed to Meet 
the Wants and Difficulties of the Times.” The Home Mis- 
sionary Society question received special consideration. 
Wisconsin is now limited to four thousand dollars from 
the Home Missionary Society and is compelled to dispense 
with one of its State Superintendents, the Rev. H. A. 
Miner, who for the past five years has done excellent 
work in that State. The reports from the churches were 
on the whole encouraging, though in only a few of them 
have there been large ingatherings. The stringency of the 
times is sending many to find homes and churches in the 
new West. 


The Tabernacle Lay College Begging in London.—We 
take from the London “ Christian Globe” of May lth the 
following item: 

“We have received a communication from America de- 
tailing the various good works carried on in connection with 
Dr. Talmage’s Church and Lay College in Brooklyn. It ap- 
pears that large sums are constantly required to meet the 
ever increasing demands which the work entails. This is a 
source of deep anxiety to the beloved pastor of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, whose efforts, it is well known, are of the most 
disinterested and self-sacriticing character. Under these cir- 
cumstances we feel sure that many of our readers who have 
profited by his soul-stirring discourses will be only too glad 
to embrace the opportunity of contributing to a fund which 
we have opened with the view of lightening the responsibili- 
ties which at present must weigh very heavily on the pastor 
and cause him great anxiety. Any subscriptions, however 
small, should be sent to the publisher of the * Christian 
Giobe,’ which will be acknowledged from week to weck.”’ 

It seems to us that the Trustees of the College would de 
better to rely for aid upon the generous impulses of Brool- 
lyn, or at least the United States, than to beg from the peo- 
ple of a foreign land however liberally they may be <lisposed. 
We have that degree of confidence, too, in the generosity 
of Brooklyn which leads us to believe that the College, if 
really worth its cost, would not go unsustained. 


GLEANINGS. 

—The Free Thinkers are to hold a convention at Watkins, 
N.Y., August 22-25. 

—The Rev. J. P. Holler, of Michigan, is going to carry the 
red ribbon movement into Utab. 

—The Jewish and Unitarian churches united recently 
ina lawn party at Kalamazoo, Mich., dividing the proceeds 
equally. 

—The “ Unitarian and Mixed Christian Churches,” of the 
Connecticut River Valley, held a conference at Chicopee, 
Mass , June 2. 

—A beloved and active member of the Congregational 
Church in West Mill Grove, Ohio, was Mrs. Mary Whitman, 
who died June 20th, in her 334 year. 

—-About all the evangelists seem to be closing in on North- 
field; Mr. Pentecost preached there last week, and on Sunday 
a service is promised which will be attended by Messrs. Moody, 
Sankey, Whittle and McGranahan. 

—A monition bas been served by the Bishop of Norwich 
upon the Rey. George Drury, the rector of Claydon, near Ips- 
wich, calling upon bim to remove certain RKitualistic orna- 
ments from the church. Mr. Drury hag been allowed until 
the Ist of August for compliance. 

—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has written to the 
Mayor of Bristol, acknowledging the receipt of an address 
signed by his worship and other influential laymen, approving 
the course taken by the Right Rev. prelate in withdrawing the 
license of the Rev. A. H. Ward, warden of St. Raphael's. 

~ Children’s Sunday was observed by pleasant ceremonies 
at St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass.; thirty-five chil- 
dren were baptized and six persons were admitted to the 
church. It bas been claimed incidentally that the custom of 
children’s Sunday originated with the Universalists, being 
first observed at Chelsea twenty-five years ago. 

—The Baptist Church at Ann Arbor have just celebrated 
their semi-centenonial. tit was first called the Ypsilanti 
Chureb, but four years later changed its name and fixed its 
location at the village of Ann Arbor, then first starting inte 
existence. Its first pastor was the Rev. Moses Clark. Hi 
latest successor is the Rev. 8S. Haskell. 

-The London “ Church Times,” referring to a report in one 
of the Philadelphia papers of the ritualistic services at St. 
Clement's Church, congratulates the American secular press 
on the intelligence of its reporters. “A London liner,” it 
says, “would very likely have arrayed the organist in a 
chasuble, suspended the thurifer from the ceiling, and sup- 
plied every member of the congregation with a Roman 
Missa).”’ 

—The Rev. Mr. DeWitt, of Sturgis, Mich., at a recent tem- 
perance meeting held that it was perfectly right to drink 
liquor if a person wished to do so. The Presbyterian Church, 
of which he is pastor, thereupon notified him tbat his services 
would be needed no longer than the end of his year, which 
expires in a few weeks. Mr. DeWitt was thereupon pre- 
sented with an easy chair by the liquor-sellers of Sturgis. 
Query: Does Mr. DeWitt prefer the endorsement of the 
liguor-dealers to that of the church { 
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Che Household. 


COOKING MEATS. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


| READ and meat should be among the simplest 

and least difficult articles of food to cook, but 
for lack of care or through unpardonable ignorance 
they are the most frequently spoiled. For the present 
we only propose to speak of meats. 

Where there are no reasons for stringent economy 
and the choicest pieces are selected, there is no excuse 
if they are not so cooked as to give the highest grati- 
fication. For those who are compelled to choose the 
cheapest, not the best, there are many ways by which 
a little skill and a fair amount of good common sense 
can make even the poorer portions quite satisfactory. 
Indeed, sometimes the cheapest cuts give more plea- 
sure than the choice joints that wealth provides, be- 
cause the one is daintily dressed and finely seasoned, 
carefully cooked to a turn, and its plebeian origin 
skillfully covered by a good farmer's sensible wife, 
and the other ruined by the reckless carelessness of 
the expensive cook whom no one dare censure or 
direct. 

Attention to the art of seasoning, a fair knowledge 
of the modes of making tough beef tender, nutritious 
and palatable, are important items in domestic edu- 
cation. Many housekeepers are very careless in giv- 
ing their directions pr in their own use of seasoning, 
and thus often spoil what might have been delicious. 
We say ‘“‘careless,”’ but too often it is the result of 
iguorance. The injudicious use of salt, pepper and 
herbs has ruined many a meal that should have 
been most excellent, and added the tortures of dys- 
pepsia, the usual penalty for such ignorance or mis- 
use of seasoning. 

It is a common practice of cooks, and often of those 
who are called good housekeepers, to sprinkle salt 
over meat when just ready to be put over the 
fire. Now, to salt any meat before it is well heated 
through—or, better still, half cooked—will injure very 
materially the best ever sold in market, and certainly 
quite spoil a poor article, no matter whether it is 
steak, roast or stew. It will harden the fibers, tough- 
en the meat all through, extract the best part of the 
‘juice, make it very injurious to the stomach and give 
no pleasure to the palate. . 

If a housekeeper tbinks she can explain to ber cook 
the effect this mode of seasoning will have on health 
and comfort and then feel that her part of the care is 
over she will make a great mistake. Unless a proper 
supervision is steadily practiced she will soon learn 
that explanations, and even strict injunctions, are 
usually disregarded. The salt will still be thrown 
over the meat before it is at all cooked—perhaps be- 
cause the girl wants it “ off her mind''—and, as the 
result a poor indigestible mess of meat is set before 
the family. Should any one venture to complain, the 
mistress has any number of excuses at her tongue’s 
end. Upon the butcher or cook, or both unitedly, is 
thrown the whole burden of blame. But, in truth, 
the chief fault rests with the housekeeper; for with 
her alone lies the whole responsibility. It is her own 
business to see that her instructions receive respectful 
attention, and that her orders are promptly and scru- 
pulously obeyed. Simply to give the order is of little 
avail. One failure should suffice to teach the mistress 
that her Careful supervision will have more effect 
than a hundred messages through the speaking tube 
or verbal directions. 

It is difficult to impress upon cooks, or careless, in- 
competent housekeepers, the simple rule that salt 
should not be used in seasoning meat or poultry 
until partly cooked, and on the contrary, that pepper 
avd herbs, if used, should be added at an earlier 
stage; because all such seasonings release the best 
part of their flavor more readily by the activn of 
heat, though not at so intense a degree as to evapo- 
rate and thus lose the most delicate part of their 
flavor. 

Rapid cooking and intense heat are as injurious to 
the meats as to the seasoning. Long, gentle cooking— 
simmering—is best for even the choivest meats, except 
in broiling. Pepper, spices, herbs, if used, penetrate 
all through the meat when cooked slowly; but the 
best flavors evaporate under rapid cooking. A poor, 
cheap, tough piece of meat is hardly eatable. certainly 
not digestible, unless these precautions are strictly 
observed; but it can be made wholesome and deli- 
cious if they are properly understood and remem- 
bered. The French understand the power of slow 
cooking to preserve all fine flavors. If they had not 
such great fondness for garlic theirs would be the 
ection of meat cooking. 

We reserve for next week some suggestions on cook- 
ing chickens, birds, etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—How can I make a good chicken salad with the 
least trouble? 

Answer.—Put the chickens after they are cleaned 
and washed into a deep dish and steam till tender, or 
boil in very little water if you have no steamer. Cut 
the meat all off in small! pieces, dark and light, unless 
desirous of an elegant dish for company or show. Cut 
up fine well cleaned, tender white celery, having an 
equal quantity with the meat (a pint fora pint). Mix 
well together. Add four hard-boiled eggs chopped 


fine to every quart of the chicken and celery; and, if 
liked, one small potato rolled till perfectly smooth. 
Beat in half a teacup (not coffeecup) of softened but- 
ter, a teaspoonful! each of pepper, salt, and mustarc. 
Beat three raw eggs together very thoroughly, and 
pour into this mixture, pouring in gently with one 
hand while beating all together with the other. When 
these are thoroughly incorporated with the whole beat 
in a half cup (scant) of vinegar or sour orange juice. 
Instead of butter salad oil may be used. It is always 
used instead of butter by those who do not dislike the 
flavor. 

Question.—Please inform me which part of halibut is the 
best for boiling: and also the best way of making sauce for 
fish. 

Answer.—The tail piece is usually thought best. It 
certainly can be used that way to the best advantage. 
Next to thata thick solid piece is the best. Flour a 
fish cloth (such cloth should never be used for any 
other purpose), wrap the fish in itand pin the cloth 
round neatly. Put it into cold water, well salted, let 
it come slowly to a gentle boil. After the water boils 
let the fish cook a balf hour longer. Serve with 
drawn butter or egg sauce. Slice two or three hard 
boiled eggs and lay over the fish; and pour a little of 
the sauce over it also. 


DRAWN BUTTER FOR FISH. 

Beat together one small cupjof butter and half a 
tablespoonful of flour until very smooth. Pour over 
this one gill of boiling water, stirring it quickly. 
When smooth set the saucepan over the fire and let it 
boil once. If liked tie up four sprigs of parsley, put 
them for a moment into boiling water, then take out, 
cut up very fine and stir into the batter. Sprigs* of 
parsley laid round the dish when sent to the table 
are the usual garnishing. Egg sauce for boiled fish is 
made by pouring drawn butter, made like the above, 
over two or three hard boiled eggs, chopped very 
fine. Some like a little Reading er Worcestershire 
sauce put into egg sauce. 


Our Poung Folks. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE WILDERMUTH. } 
(Concluded ) 
HERE came an evening in the early spring, when 
our voyagers in the little boat paused uver a moss- 
growu hill, near the sea-shore, where the waves 
dashed and broke against the rocks, almost as by the 
castle at home. Upon the cliff sat a lady with pale 
and gentle face, who bore a strong resemblance to 
Lady Luna. She sang a low sorrowful measure. 
“ Oh, fresh sea-waves 
That toss and foam, 
And swell and break ! 
From far you've come, 
Oh brivg me cheer 
From loved ones dear! 
“In palm-tree's shade 
Sink they to rest? 
Or is their bed 
"Neath ocean's breast ? 
The night is deep— 
God give them sleep !" 

Then she rose and covered her face as though softly 
weeping, and descended the hill. The moon boat fol- 
lowed her path over a plain that lay behind the hill, 
till through an ivy-mantiled gate and a lovely flower- 
garden she entered a pleasant looking house. 

Through the windows Gerda could see that she 
lighted a lamp in a cosy apartment which was pervad- 
ed by a spirit of quiet peace. A piano, a lute, some pict- 
tures upon the walls representing sea-life in various 
forms, and beautiful, fragrant flowers were the only 
ornaments. 

The faultless order of the room suggested the ab- 
sence of children—but under the portrait of a fair boy 
several toys were laid together—a drum, a wooden 
sword, a miniature ship, an embroidered flag; but not 
as if placed there by the careless hand of a child, and 
the lady glanced at them with a sad expression. 

Gerda was not satisfied with seeing only this quiet 
room, and as Lady Luna began to move away, she 
begged : 

“Oh, please show me where the beautiful boy is 
sleeping to whom the toys belong!”’ 

“He sleeps very far from here,” said Lady Luna, 
with a sorrowful smile; “itis more than two years 
since that fair boy went out with his father for his 
first sea-voyage and it is almost two since the ship 
was wrecked upon the rocks near your father's castle; 
his body and his father’s were thrown into the sea. 
But the mother goes every morning and evening to 
the chff to watch for their return.”’ 

“Take me home now,” said Gerda, silently weeping; 
“but, dear Lady Luna, please bring me here again. "’ 
The moon-queen promised. 

The next day was clear, but not cheerful in the 
castle. Jutte was spinning and Gerda sat beside her. 
She was thinking of the mother, and of the boy who 
had been dashed against the rocks below, and on the 
strange business of her father. 

“Tell me, Jutte,"’ said she at last, “ when the men 
hang out the light in a storm, for the poor people in 
the ships, why are they not rescued ?’’ 

“‘ Because the ship is wrecked on our rocks,” replied 
Jutte, with a strange smile; “ the lantern only leads 
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the ships wrong, for they think they will be safe 
here.”’ 

“ But why then do they hang it out?’ again ques- 
tioned the child. 

“When the people are dead, the rich cargo will be- 
long to your father and his comrades,” answered the 
old woman. . 

“ But, Jutte, do they not reach the shore alive?’ 

“The sea is deep; dead and half dead rest together,” 
said Jutte, with hollow voice. 

“Oh, tell me,” cried the horrified child, ‘‘what then 
is my father?” 

““A beach-robber! God help you, poor child!” 

Gerda did not exactly understand what this meant, 
but she knew it must be something very bad, and she 
covered her face. 

“It broke your mother's heart, poor child,’’ contin- 
ued the old woman. ‘ Would to God thou wert lying 
beside her! I would not remain another hour in this 
nest ofsin. I should go into a cloister.” 

“Oh, take me there with you!’’ begged Gerda. 

“IT dare not,” said Jutte. ‘“‘When you are grown 
up, the father will go out into the world with you, 
and he will live as a lord on the wages of sin, and 
make you a great lady.”’ 

Gerda shook her head but said nothing. She felt 
determined to live here no longer. 

Earlier than usual that evening she crept to her 
own little room to wait for Lady Luna. Of all that 
was her own, and out of all the treasures in the vault, 
she took only the red velvet cap, and seated herseif 
silently beside the window with this in her hard. 

At her request Lady Luna carried her again to the 
cliff upon the shore, where the mother sat looking out 
over the water. 

‘Here let me stay,’’ begged Gerda, “ for here I shall 
not be alone, and I will be a child to the poor 
mother.”’ 

Softly smiling, Lady Luna folded her in her own 
veil, and as the little boat floated gently away, Gerda 
fell asleep upon the hillside. 

It was a clear and beautiful morning. The sun had 
partially dispersed the fog which rose from the sea, 
and the surf dashed and foamed asever. But yon- 
der the water lay clear as a mirror, and the sea-gulls 
flew over it touching it with their wings. A fresh 
breeze blew towards the shore as a greeting from 
distant lands on the farther side. 

Slowly and silently the mother took her accustomed 
path up the hill overlooking the sea. She strained 
her eyes in every direction, but nowhere spied a sail; 
then, softly sighing, took her usual seat upon the 
moss-grown stone. 

But what lay in the dewy grass at her feet? A slum- 
bering child—a young white rose. The garments of 
the child were somewhat peculiar, and in her hand 
she held fast a boy’s cap of red velvet, ornamented 
with a white feather. 

The mother instantly recognized that cap, and 
snatched it from the hand of the sleeping child and 
looked at the letters which were stitched in silk upon 
the inside. 

“Arthur, my child! Oh, where is he?” she cried 
out, and looked around asif perhaps the sprightly 
figure of her boy would dart towards her from be- 
hind the bushes, as he had so often done. 

The sound awoke Gerda, who looked up with her 
soft, gentle eyes into those of the poor mother. 

“Where is my boy? Do you know?” she eagerly 
asked. 

Gerda pointed out towards the sea. 

** He sleeps far, far from here, beneath the waters,” 
said she, softly and sadly. 

And the mother hid her weeping face in her hands. 

Ah, she bad long feared it must be so but would not 
believe it; and so the sad truth fell upon her ears as if 
for the first time. She wept long, until her eyes fall- 
ing again upon the child, she asked, 

* But whence do youcome? And did you know my 
boy ?”’ 

“No,” said Gerda, sorrowfully. ‘‘He sleeps in the 
sea by our castle I have only found the cap." 

The mother was too deeply absorbed in her grief to 
question respecting the strange and sudden appear- 
ance of the child, but she took her by. the hand and 
walked slowly homewards, carrying alse the cap. 
The wondering questions of the servant-aroused her, 
and she asked again: ‘‘ But where do you come from, 
child 

* Far, far from here, from our castle."’ 

“How did you come?’ 

“In a little boat,’’ said Gerda, who felt a strange 
unwillingness to relate her journey with Lady Luna. 
And nothing more could the household learn from 
her. So at last they were forced to be satisfied with 
the somewhat improbable conjecture that the child 
had come with other persons to the shore and had 
been accidentally left behind. 

“ Will you stay with me ?"’ asked the lonely mother. 

“Oh, gladly, gladly,” said Gerda, with streaming eyes. 

And so Gerda became the child of this quiet and 
peaceful home, and the mother came to look upon 
her as one sent directly from heaven to comfort her 
and take the place of the boy she had lost. 

Gerda did not forget ber own father, but prayed 
ever most earnestly that God would lead him to 
repentance. 

But she had no more desire to go out into the wide 
world, and her travels with Lady Luna now seemed 
like a distant dream. 

And when the silver crescent appeared just above 
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her window, so that she could almost see Lady Luna, 
she would make a bow of friendly recognition; but 
if she fancied that her old friend sought to allure her 
again into the deep blue distance she would shake 
her head, saying, ‘‘No, ao, Lady Luna. I have found 
here a dear home.” 


THE PETERKINS CELEBRATE THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 
HE day began early. 
A compact had been made with the liftle boys 
the evening before. 

They were to be allowed to usherin the glorious 
day by the blowing of horns exactly at sunrise. But 
they were to blow them for precisely five minutes 
only, and no sound of the horns should be heard after- 
ward till the family were down-stairs. 

It was thought that a peace might thus be bought 
by a short though crowded period of noise, 

The morning came. Even before the morning, at 
half-past three o'clock, a terrible blast of the horns 
aroused the whole family. 

Mrs. Peterkin clasped her hands to her head and 
exclaimed: “I am thankful the lady from Philadel- 
phia is not here!" For she had been invited to stay a 
week, but had declined to come before the Fourth of 
July as she was not well, and her doctor had pre- 
scribed quiet. 

And tbe number of the horns was most remark- 
able! It was as though every cow in the place had 
risen and was blowing through both her own horns! 

“How many little boys are there? How many 
have we?’ exclaimed Mr. Peterkin, going over their 
pames one by one mechanically, thinking he would 
do it, as he might count imaginary sheep jumping 
over a fence, to put himself to sleep. Alas! the 
counting could not put him to sleep nowin sucha 
din. 

And how unexpectedly long the five minutes seem- 
ed! Elizabeth Eliza was to take out her watch and 
give the signal for the end of the five minutes and the 
ceasing of the horns. Why did not the signal come? 
Why did not Elizabeth Eliza stop them? 

And certainly it was long before sunrise; there was 
po dawn to be seen! 

‘We will not try this plan again,” said Mrs. Peter- 
kin. 

“If we live to another Fourth,’’ added Mr. Peter- 
kin, bastening to the door, to inquire into the state of 
affairs. 

Alas! Amanda, by mistake, had waked up the little 
boys an hour too early. And by another mistake the 
little boys had invited three or four of their friends 
to spend the night with them. Mrs. Peterkin had 
given them peswission to have the boys for the whole 
day, and they understood the day as beginning when 
they went to bed the night before. This accounted 
for the number of horns. .. . 

And, in despair of sleep, the family came down to 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Peterkin had always been much afraid of fire- 
works, and had never allowed the boys to bring 
gunpowder into the house. She was even afraid of 
torpedoes; they looked so much like sugar-plums she 
was sure some of the children would swallow them, 
and explode before anybody knewit. . . . 

In consideration, however, of the fact that they had 
bad no real celebration of the Fourth the last year, 
Mrs. Peterkin had consented to give over the day, 
this year, to the amusement of the family as a Cen- 
tennial celebration. She would prepare herself for a 
terrible ncise—only she did not want any gunpowder 
brought into the house. 

The little boys had begun by firing some torpedoes 
afew days beforehand, that their mother might be 
used to the sound, and had selected their horns some 
weeks before. 

Solomon John had been very busy in inventing 
some fire-works. As Mrs. Peterkin objected to the 
use of gunpowder, he found out from the dictionary 
what the different parts of gunpowder are—saltpeter, 
charcoal, and sulpbur. Charcoal he discovered they 
had in the wood-house; saltpeter they would find in 
the cellar, in the beef-barrel ; and sulphur they could 
buy at the apothecary's. He explained to his mother 
that these materials had never yet exploded in the 
house, and she was quieted. 

Agamemnon, meanwhile, remembered a recipe he 
had read somewhere for making a “ fulminating 
paste” of iron filings and powder of brimstone. He 
had it written down on a piece of paper in his pocket- 
book. But the iron filings must be finely powdered. 
This they began upon a day or two before, and, the 
very afternoon before, laid out some of the paste on 
the piazza. 

Pin-wheels and rockets were contributed by Mr. 
Peterkin for the evening. According to a programme 
drawn up by Agamemnon and Solomon John, the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence was to 
take place in the morning on the piazza under the 
flags. 


Quite a company assembled: but it seemed nobody 
bad a copy of the Declaration of Independence. 

Elizabeth Eliza said she could say one line, if they 
each could add as much. But it proved they all knew 
the same line that she did, as they began: 

“When, in the course of—when, in the course of— 
whén, in the course of human—when, in the course 


of human events—when, in the course of human | 


events, it becomes—when, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary—when, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one peo- 
ple——’ 

They could not get any farther. Some of the party 
decided that ‘*‘one people’ was a good place to stop, 
and the little boys sent off some fresh torpedoes in 
honor of the people. But Mr. Peterkin was not satis- 
fied. He invited the assembled party to stay until 
sunset, and meanwhile he would find a copy, and tor- 
pedoes were to be saved to be fired off at the close of 
every sentence. 

Mr. Peterkin had been about all this time in search 
of a copy of the Declaration of Independence. The 
public library was shut, and he had to go from house 
to house; but now as the sunset bells and cannon 
began, he returned with a copy, and read it, to the 
pealing of the bells and sounding of the cannon. 
Torpedoes and crackers were fired at every pause. 
Some sweet-marjoram pots, tin cans filled with 
crackers which were lighted, went off with great ex- 
plosions. 

At the most exciting moment, near the close of the 
reading, Agamemnon, with an expression of terror, 
pulled Solomon John aside. 

“I bave suddenly remembered where I read about 
the ‘ fulminating paste’ we made. It was in the pref- 
ace to ‘ Woodstock,’ and I have been around to borrow 
the book, to read the directions over again, because I 
was afraid about the ‘ paste’ going off. Reap THIS 
QUICKLY! and tell me, Where is the fulminating 
paste ?” 

Solomon John was busy winding some covers of 
paper over a little parcel. It contained chlorate of 
potash and sulphur mixed. A friend had told him of 
the composition. The more thickness of paper you 
put around it, the louder it would go off. You must 
pound it witha hammer. Solomon John felt it must 
be perfectly safe, as his mother had taken potash for 
a medicine. 

He still held the parcel as he read from Agamem- 
non’s book: “ This paste, when it bas lain together 
about twenty-six hours, will of itself take fire, and 
burn all the sulphur away with a blue flame and a 
bad smell.” 

“Where is the paste?” repeated Solomon John, in 
terror. 

“We made it just twenty-six hours ago,” said Aga- 
memnon. 

“We put it on the piuazza,"’ exclaimed Solomon 
John, rapidly recalling the facts, “and it is in front 
of mother’s feet !’’ 

He hastened to snatch the paste away before it 
should take fire, flinging aside the packet in his hurry. 
Agamemnon, jumping upon.the piazza at the same 
moment, trod upon the paper parcel, which exploded 
at once with the shock, and he fell to the ground, 
while at the sume moment the paste “ fulminated” 
into a blue flame directly in front of Mrs. Peterkin! 

It was a moment of great confusion. There were 
cries and screams. The bells were still ringing, the 
cannon firing, and Mr. Peterkin had just reached the 
closing words: ‘Our lives, our fortune, and our 
sacred honor."’ 

“We are all blown up, as | feared we should be,” 
Mrs. Peterkin at length ventured to say, finding her- 
self in a lilac-bush by the side of the piazza. She 
searcely dared to open her eyes to see the scattered 
limbs about ber. 

It was so with all. Even Ann Maria Bromwich 
clutched a pillar of the piazza, with closed eyes. 

At length, Mr. Peterkin said, calmly: “Is anybody 
killed ?” 

There was no reply. Nobody could tell whether it 
was because everybody was killed, or because they 
were too wounded to answer. It was a great while 
before Mrs. Peterkin ventured to move. 

But the little boys soon shouted with joy and cheer- 
ed the success of Solomon John’s fire-works, and 
hoped he had some more. One of them had his face 
blackened by an unexpected cracker, and Elizabetb 
Eliza's muslin dress was burned bere and there. But 
no one was hurt; po one had lost any limbs, though 
Mrs. Peterkin was sure she had seen some flying in the 
air. Nobody could understand how, as she kept her 
eyes firmlyshut. .. . 

Mrs. Peterkin was extricated from the hlac-bush. 
No one knew how she got there. Indeed, the thun- 
dering noise had stunned everybody. It had roused 
the neighborhood even more than before. Answer 
ing explosions came on every side, and though the 
sunset light had not faded away, the little boys has- 
tened to send off rockets under cover of the confusion. 
Solomon John's other fire-works would not go. But 
all felt be had done enough.—{ Lucretia P. Hale, in St. 
Nicholas. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


BANG! 

Y that the Professor doesn't mean that he has 
tumbled out of his chair and bumped his head. 

He only feels patriotic because it is the Fourth of July 
time. So he proposes to tell about something without 
which the little boys would think there was no 
Fourth at all; for what would the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or Plymouth Rock, or George Washing- 


ton, or the Battle of Bunker Hill, or even fish-horns, 
amount to if it were not for gunpowder? 
This substance is said to have been invented bya 


man named Berthold Schwartz in 1330, but we know 
quite positively that gumapowder was used in Chivaa 
good many hundreds of years before Schwartz was 
born, unless he was as old as the Professor. History 
has no doubt got tbings a little mixed, for Schwartz 
was probably the first man who used gunpowder with 
which to shoot projectiles. In 1855 they felt so sure 
that he ought to be honored that they put up a 
Schwartz monument in Fnbourg, his birth-place. 

Gunpowder is made by mixing saltpeter, charcoal 
and sulphur. Sulphur is also called brimstone... The 
proportions are about as follows: 
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Thus you see that saltpeter might be called the 
father of gunpowder. 

The great source of supply of saltpeter is the Fast 
Indies, where it is in many localities found, in a rough 
state, on the surface of the ground. The natives col- 
lect it and put it into great pots of boiling water. 
When the water has evaporated the crystals are 
packed and sold as crude saltpeter. Before it can be 
used in gunpowder it has to be refined by boiling, 
draining, straining and drying three or four times. 

Charcoal for gunpowder is formed by putting short 
sticks or twigs in large iron cylinders or retorts, seal- 
ing them up tight with wet clay, and lighting fires 
underneath them. It takes from six to twelve hours 
to make charcoal by this process. The woods gener- 
ally used are willow, poplar and black and white 
birch. 

Sulpbur is found in great quantities in the craters 
of volcanoes. Etna, in the island of Sicily, furnishes 
the United States with most of the sulphur we use. 

Now let us see where and how these substances are 
put together to make gunpowder. 

In the first place it is,as you can imagine, a very 
dangerous occupation, and the different processes are 
carried on in separate buildings. A powder-mill con- 
sists of a cluster of buildings, generally separated by 
embankments of earth, to prevent all the shanties 
from being destroyed in case one should blow up. 
No fires are allowed about the mills, and whatever 
machinery is necessary is run by water-power. In 
some of the buildings the floors are covered with 
water, and the men wear rubber shoes to prevent 
friction. If they wore their boots the nails might 
strike sparks and then—— the Professor doesn't like 
to think of what would happen. 

Having seen where they make gunpowder, let us 
see how they do it. 

The charcoal and sulphur are generally put together 
into revolving barrels containing zinc balls. When 
these two ingredients are well mixed, the seltpeter 
is added, and again the barrels revolve until the 
whole is thoroughly mixed. The next operation is 
called “incorporation.’’ The mill in which this takes 
place is supplied with troughs and wheels. Fach 
wheel weighs from four to eight tons, and is run by 
water-power. Men put the mixture they have already 
stirred together into the troughs where the great 
wheels run. As this is a very dangerous operation 
the men shut up the mill and go home; for if the 
wheels should strike the bottom of the trough, a spark 
might be the result, and a blow-up would be certain. 
But the powder is kept evenly spread over the bot- 
tom, and if the “spreaders”’ do their duty, there is 
always a layer of three or four inches of powder be- 
tween the wheel and the trough. 

Then comes the process of “ compressing.”’ 

This is to give the mixture strength to resist the 
knocks it receives during transportation. 


The mass is taken from the troughs and spread in 
layers about four inches thick between brass plates. 
These plates are then put into a powerful bydraulic 
press, and when they are taken out they are only 
one inch in thickness. The pressure required is about 
six hundred tons on every square inch. The slabs are 
hard as stone, and they are taken to still another 
building, where they are pulverized by rollers fur- 
nished with brass points. Thus they get the little 
black ns you know so well. These are placed 
again ir. a wheel so that the rough edges may be 
knocked off and the dust separated from what is now 
gunpowder, powder which will throw a bullet from a 
gun at the rate of thousands of feet per second. 

Let's see why the powder goes when touched 
by fire. You know that wood cannot burn unless it 
has air. If you could put a large matal case over a 
burning house and then pump out the air the fire 
would go out. Fire cannot burn unless it comes in 
contact with oxygen, which is in the air. 

If this is the case, you may wonder how powder 
burns when it is rammed down a gun-barrel. The 
secret is that each grain of the powder contains 
oxygen enough to burn it up, and the powder when 
—s generates so much gas that, to find room for 
itself, it must rush out of the narrow gun-barrel, 
carrying the bullet or shot before it. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF JUNE WV. 
Hollow Word Squere. Triple Acrostic. 


HOPE GrA s P 
oO L ReP os E 
ESOH PolL iti C 
E 1 EventH 
Cube Syllable Puzzle. 
ORDEAL l. Embalm 
VR oo 2. Sequel 
E I Rk Cudet 
RHODES iI 4. Ephod 
A L w o 5. Areade 
N EFFECT 6. Curate 
K 7. Esculent 
OA v 8. Error 
MYRTLE 9. Engrave 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE NURSERYMEN’S CONVEN- 
TION AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Or horticultural societies there have 
long been a goodly number, and nur- 
serymen have been a sustaining power 
among them, but it is only recently that 
it has occurred to the growers of plants 
and trees to have a society of their own. 
A Western man thougt of it first, and 
in 1876 a meeting of the trade was called 
in Chicago. Its objects were stated to 
be Ist. Relaxation from business; 2d. 
Forming acquaintance with each other ; 
3d. Exhibition of new fruits, imple- 
ments, etc.; 4th. Sales and exchanges of 
surplus stock; 5th. Perfecting methods 
of growing and selling stock. <A goodly 
number assembled im the Exhibition 
building and had a profitable time in 
discussing railroad freights, amount of 
stock now growing of all kinds, and the 
grading of stock; and a jolly time in 
visiting the South Park. So good a time, 
indeed, that they resolved to bave an- 
other one the next year in the same 
place, which they did. Then having got 
the youngster tairly on his legs it was 
thought best to bring bim Fast and let 
his friends here get acquainted with 
him, so this year finds the new associa- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., from June 19th 
to 21st. 

The attendance was large, though the 
West was not as fully represented as was 
hoped. But there were enough of them 
to make things lively, for they had ideas 
and were not afraid to express them. 
The East was very fully represented. 

There was a small exhibition of fruits, 
flowers and implements in the council 
chamber. FEllwanger & Barry showed 
roses and strawberries, the largest of 
the latter being the Sharpless Seedling, 
nearly three inches broad, Fruit brauch- 
es of E. P. Roe’s seedling gooseberry, 
the Emerald, were shown by Ferris, of 
Poughkeepsie. Ruhiman, of Lockport, 
showed a codling moth trap consisting 
of a pasteboard band painted with coal- 
tar and lined with poisoned cotton 
stamped into the pasteboard. 

In accordance with the first-named ob- 
ject of the association, after getting 
organized, they relaxed from business” 
by taking a sail on the Genesee river 
ana a turn on the lake. In this only two 
of the eléven Geneva burserymen shur- 
ed, the other nine being detained at 
home the first day, presumably, by the 
Courtney-Dempsey boat race. The even- 
ing was spent in Power's Art Gallery. 

In the way of regular business that 
day was the address of welcome by Mr. 
Barry, President of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, in which he 
compared the facilities for doing nur- 
sery business now with those of forty 
years ago, and urged the importance of 
growing specimen orchards of fruit 
trees. Presideut Stickney (of Wiscon- 
sin) replied, and spoke of the changes 
he saw at the Fast since his first visit to 
Rochester thirty years ago. He saw 
progress everywhere and a good out- 
look for the future of their business. 

A talk about worms followed. Dr. 
Warder, of Ohio, wanted to know 
whether the canker worm continued to 
defoliate the trees at the Fast. He had 
lately seen a twenty-five acre orchard 
at Lexington, Ky., entirely overrun, 
but had never before heard of it south 
of Central Ohio. There appeared to be 
both a fall and a spring canker worm. 
Mr. Barry bad seen many orchards de- 
foliated near Boston and the system of 
banding the trunks appeared to have 
failed. Mr. Haskell, of Massachusetts, 
had found trees less affected when 
standing near evergreen trees. Plowing 
the ground was a good preventive. 
President Stickney had a neighbor, 
who, using Paris green and 1,500 pounds 
of whale-oil soap, killed a carload of 
canker worms. Dr. Warder inquired 
about the black aphis that infested 
cherry trees. Mr. Barry used tobacco 
water and found it effectual. Smith, of 


Syracuse, used whale-oil soap, three 
pounds to a barrel of hot water. Sweet, 


of Dansville, found tobacco water alone 
to be ineffectual and recommended 
ecarbolic acid. Atwood, of Geneva, 
combined tobacco water and soap. 
Thursday was opened with an address 
by Thomas Meehan on * Methods of 


Culture, Grading and Sale of Stock.” 
Twenty-five years had made a great dif- 
ference in the methods of doing nursery 
business. Then gentlemen of means who 
were seeking country homes were the 
chief patrons of the nurseryman, and 
sales were largely confined to wealthy 
residents near large towns and cities. 
Since then the rapid extension of rail- 
roads had induced people to travel in 
summer time instead of settling in the 
country. At the same time this same 
cause had led to the employment of 
traveling agents, who obtained many 
small orders from farmers, 
and others of limited means, the aggre- 
gate of which largely exceeded that of 
the fewer extensive orders of former 
times. Horticultural societies were not 
doing as much as formerly, when they 
were the chief means of diffusing infor- 
ination about new fruits, etc. Now-a- 
days such kuowledge is carried by the 
rural press. Nurserymen needed to 
keep themselves better informed both 
as to new varieties and methods of 
growing and also as to the needs and 
tastes of the people. They ought both 
to supply existing wants and create new 
ones Which they will be able to meet. 
Giving away surplus stock to public 
grounds and to the poor was not money 
thrown away, but it wis to sell stock 
cheap on longtime. Better burn it up 
than sell below cost. 

Smith of Syracuse thought great in- 
jury was done by selling surplus stock 
(mainly of odd varieties) to irresponsi- 
ble dealers, who would label the trees 
to suit themselves. He would burn up 
such stock and use the ashes to fertilize 
future growths. President Stickney 
disliked to destroy what has cost so 
much tocreate. They were overstock<d 
with evergreens at the West, but he 
preferred to give away rather than d+ 
stroy. Two years ago he gave two 
thousand to be planted in a park, and 
ten carloads to the N. W. R. R. to plant 
along its line, and he expected to be re- 
paid in years to come. Scofield, of TL, 
did the same thing. He had given the 
Ill. Central R. R. evergreens enough to 
plant their line from Sioux City to Du- 
buque. He had made money, though 
slowly, during these hard times, and he 
looked for a brighter future. Willard, 
of Geneva, said that Eastern people did 
not appreciate the liberality and benev- 
olence of the West. We tive among 
people of contracted principles, and our 
bread and butter must be got out of our 
pear-trees, which cost from the start. 
A demoralizing War had demoralized 
trade, and peddling out trees by the 
load at a few cents each had led con- 
summers to believe that what cost nothing 
is worth nothing. Scofield said he 
thought Eastern dealers knew how to 
get good prices. A New York man had 
sold around him Russian apple-trees at 
a dollar apiece, but when he came to fill 
his orders, he bought common yarieties 
of him (Scofield) which would retail for 
25 cents, and relabeled to suit himself. 
Moody, of Lockport, thought Scofield 
did wrong, and quite a lively debate 

The talk then shifted tothe amount 
of stock to come on the market this fall 
and it appeared that good apple-trees 
were scarce both West and East except 
in Wisconsin; pear trees scarce at the 
West and plenty at the Fast; plums 
scarce everywhere; cherries light at the 
West, more abundant east but injured 
by the aphis and borer; peaches plenty 
iu Ohio, scarce in N. J. The new plant- 
ings were much less than usual, only 
from 1-3 to 1+4 of a few years ago. 

On the “care of stocks in winter.”’ 
Moody said he made currant cuttings in 
August, buried them in trenches and 
planted outin thespring. Cherry, peach 
and plum pits should be mixed in sand, 
put in boxes, and buried in the ground 
till sprivg. Peach and quince trees 


should be dug in the fall and kept in 
large cellars, well ventilated in good 
weather. Roses should be cellared also. 
Plants in cellars should never be water- 
ed. Would pack grafts in sawdust in 
shoe boxes, standing upright so that if 
growth began it would be healthy, and 
in planting puts _ grafts in pails of 
water and plants from the —_— Bron- 
son, of Geneva, preferred planting cut- 
tings and pits in the fall. Uses sawdust 
for heeling in trees in the cellar. Powell 
of Syracuse liked to dig trees in the fall 
and trench them in sand sloping the 
t ps toward the south and cOvering 
them with evergreen brush. 
We continue our report uext week. 


mechanics 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 
BURT'S SHOES. 


E. D. B U R T & co., 
287 Fulten Street, Brooklyn, 
Keep on band a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


7 _ THOMPSON, GROCER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE... BROUKLY 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT L UXURY, 
WHITTAKER'S ST. LOUIS 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATL 


A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known tor 


years. - 
NEW PROC ESS FLOUR 
All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a general assortment of GROCERIKS. 


HARDING & CO.’S FINE SHOES. 


If you want STYLISH AND DURABLE SHOES, 
as wellas a PERPECT FIT ata LOW PRICE, buy 


of 
HARDING & CO., 
317 Fulton St., second door above Juhnson 
Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


China and Geeds, Majolica. 

ond ayence Ware. A fine as- 

of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


aud! No. 146 State Mt.. Chicago. 


“GARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rabber 
of every description. 


COODYEAR’S, 


211 Falteon Brookive, Me Box B 
Call or send tor 52- e lilustrated Manual. 
RUBBER DS REPAIRED. 


M. E. DOTY 


213 Fulton Street, near Breeklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Sprin 
SHIRTS MA DE 


Shirts re-bosomec, Ac. Collare roy Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI'S BSTABLISHMENT, 3% 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brook 
The Coolest Saloon in the City. Phitadephie 
ace lic. : Freneh, lic. a plate. and .and 
per quart, deiivered. Church s, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and rior to any other in 
the ony, A. Honeali. prop., (late with Anderson.) 


r IN BROS, Makers. Factory 

49, 5land KEPOSITORY, 

and 200 FLATBUSH AV., near Brookiyn. 

Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and eix seat 

rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 

and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 

and depot wagons. both new and second-hend. 
We also apply the axies to 

new and already in use 


REED & BARTON, 


Established 1824, 
Manutacturers ot 


Nilver-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would call especial attention to their 
Patent “CHINA-LINED ICE PITCH- 
ERS.” These illustrations represent 
the different parts when detached. 
The _ is held in position by the 
thumb-screws 
sin the cover, 
and can be 
easily remov- 
ed, thus enab- 
ling every 
part to be 
cleaned, leav- 
ing no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust 
or other for- 
eign matter between the lining and 


outer wall. 

The li is made of fine Stone 
China, and no equal for preserv- 
ing ice and keeping water pure. 

686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Factories: + TAU NTON, MASS, 


Now is e time to secure it. Only F I. 
LARS an hese of the BEST land rica. 


fastern Ne 


TEN YVEAKS’ 
ONLY 

mn sent Ade 
Agent U. I’. KR. 


DITMAN’'S SEA SALT 


uce real sea ey at will, dta- 

ealt in orgine water. his 
solution pesscescs nealth-giving 
qualities tenuic of sea- 
water. le it is tree from the organic 
le by drug- 


Tmparitios of et e 
sts general) and Barc ay te. N.Y. 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 44. and 33 Vesey St... 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 


Our Real Hair Lace Wa 


Ladies wishing & superior c ines of goods should examine our Large 
Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this ie hause. 
Country Orders accurately matched and punesually attended to 


at much reduced prices. 
to give bair a beautiful golden color. 


327 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


ves, Coquets, and Benitons bave been pronounced the gems of art. 


Stock of Lae Hair Switches, &c 
res Aure -oline, 


| 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SANE, 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, fu!! weight, uniform and wholesome. 


It goes further 


and makes better rolls. biecuit. corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c.. than any other prepared. 
Tt is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


Tt is peerless and +) ee in quality, and any family who once uses t wil! not 


without it. Ali Grocers 


| 
7 | 
| 
| 
THE 
Gin 
BEST 


Jury 3, 1878. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, June 2, to Saturday 
June 29. 
Financial Quotations—tiold.— 
Monday. “june Raturday 


June ne June 2%. 
Gold (bigheet). 100 ee eee 10 
QGevernment 
(These figures indicate the highest noroina! rates.) 


Ha, Dis. . 105% 105% . *** 106 
Se. De. c...... lls 
Se. 10-608, C.... ....... 108% 
Se funded. c... ....... WUT 
4a. rewistered. 1907.. 100% ....... 
4a. coupon, ** Wi% Ls 
és. currency. f..... ewesec 
Bids ter State Bonda. 
Alabama 1843.... 43% Han. Jo. '87..... 106% 
Alabama 5s, 45% N.Y. 113% 
Alabama 184%.... 44% N.Y. c.. ... 16 
Alabama Se. i888) 43% N.Y. 68, G.L.. Wi.... 120 
Ala. Ala. &C.R. 7 N.Y. L.. 120 
Ala. 8a, of I8v2...... N.Y. Ge. G.L,. S.... 122 
Ala. of N.C. Ge. old, J.4J... — 
Ark. 6s. funded..... 21 N.C. 010,.A.40.. — 
Ark. 7a, M. NOC 
5 N 51 
Ark. 78. M.O.4R.K. 5 N.C 51 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Jen.R. 5 | N.C. Ge. F.A., — 
Connecticut cs | N.C. 6s, F.A., "68 .... 
Georgia Gs... ....... (2% N.C. 8 
Ga. 7s, new bonds Ws NC. 60, 0.b.. A.40. — 
Ga. 7a, indorsed... N.C. 68, 8.T..@.1..... 2 
Ga. Ta, bonds.. On do a0 
lil. coup. 6+, 1879 ... 108 do do 2 
ll}. War Loan....... us Ohio Ge, 104 
Louisiana ts........ Rhode I«iand te.... ! 


Carolina 
J .&J. 


15 
“4 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 52 do AAC. ® 
La. Levee ds... 82 do fe. F.A.'%.. 
La. Levee Bada... 52 a0 


La. L. B, of 52 do fa, LC. 
do js of "BR.. ..... 
La. 7a, Consel .... do Non-fund. 
La. 7s, Smal! Bde Tennessee old... 
Mich. 6e, 1885....... — 
Mich. 7s, 189)........ mia Ga. old..... 
6s, due in 1878... 12% W..... 
Mo. te. due "82 or SS lus 40 n.b., "U7..... 22 
Mo. 6s, due in 15%. 10% #£=do ts. consol.b... 72 
Mo. due ip i887. $<do ex.mat. eoup.. 
Mo. #6, due in do 6s, con. 2d s. 


Mo. 66, due or 90 


M 
Fag. bs. due "04-05. 103 
Han.4&St. Jo. due 106% D.C. reg. bds........ 


Foreigu Exchange.— 
London prime oankers, 


B 
do 6a. b. ‘4 
. 1924. 


dave. 3 dave. 


The attention of investors is called to the 
forty year seven per cent. bonds of the Delaware 
and Hudsvn Canal Co., Pennsylvania Division, ad- 
vertised in another column by Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., cor. Wal! and Broad Sts., N. Y., and 
Winslo@, Lanier & Co., cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts., 
N.Y. The ican is for $10,000,900, and is secured 
by & first and only mortgage on al! the property 
of the roud in tne State of Pennsylvania. At 
the Stockhoiders’ Meeting in 1477 a committee 
was appointed to estimate the value of thi« 
security, who subsequently reported its value to 
be more than double the amount of the mortgage. 
One half the loan ts reserved for the payment of 
the Company's debentures maturing in 184. The 
remainder is now offered by the bankers named 
above in coupon bonds of $1,000 each and registered 
bonds of $5,000 each at 101 and accrued interest, and 
is recommended by them as a security of urndoubt- 
ed character. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 29, 1878. 


Ratter.— Receipts for the week were 31.9! pkga. 
Exports, 11.9% pkgs. There was a good and steady 
demand ail the week for fresh make creamery 
butter at 19@%c. Finest fresh make dairv butter 
in pails and half-firkin tubs so)d at 16, |7 and 18 cta., 
and best firkins sold at 15 and 19 cts... and are 
wanted at the close. Northern Welsh butter 
through by ice car was in light supply, and only 
partially sold for export at I7c. and We. Also large 
lines of dairy make at I12@lic., and several car 
loads good to best ladle packed Western for a«me 
account at 7@%c. There were considerable lots 
butter sold for export, which are left over 
owing to searcity of freight room. We quote 
same as last week: Fine sour cream creamery, 
fine sweetcream creamery. fine 
dairy packed Western, |de@l5c.; fine milled factory 
Western, S@l2kc.; fine near-by private dairies 
grease and old butter, 4@ée. 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 10.874 
boxes. Exports, 120.273 boxes—largest receipts and 
exports ever known. Some lots sold are left over 
for want of freight room. Sales of finest State 
factories were mostly at 8\@&\c., and fair to good 
ones, 7«@8e. We quote: State factory, fine to 
fancy, ; State factory, good to prime, 
half skimmed, 5@%c.; full skimmed, 2@3c. 


Eggs.—Prices are off 24@3c. per dozen since our 
jast—fresh laid eggs selling at 12@ Jc. per dozen. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bush., me. 
$1.55¢@1.60. 

Beeswax %@2ic. per pound. 

Dried Apples.—Some sales of best State quar- 
‘ers for export at 3 \4@éc., and lower grades,! 


ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
New June 27, 1878. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


eT deciared 
the fifth Semi-Annual! Dividend at the rate 
o PEK CENT. per annum on sums of $500 
and usder, and YOUR ER CENT. per anoum on 
sums exceeding $500 remaining on it dart 
the three or six months ending July pun esse 
ange with the provisions of the 
Payable on and after the third in July 


EDWARD 8CHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVOKD, Secretary. 


OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yor«g, January Zid, 1878. 


The T: uatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita affairs on the Slat December, 1877. 

Premiums received on Marine Riaks, 

from ist January, 1877, to Jlst Decem- 

Premiums on Policies not venmpeey of 

ist January. 1877 2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine “4 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor Spee isconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Of from Ist Janua- 
ary, 1877, to December, 1877........ 
miume apd Ex- 
penses 


$4 907,331 08 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,546,% 
Loans aired by Stocks, and other- 
1,163,200 00 
Estate and due the Com- 
ay. 617,498 01 
prem um and Receivable... 1.74.28 6 
Oash ig Bank . 25,44 02 


Total Amount of 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aod after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding eqreieentes of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day,the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all jmterest thereon wi!! cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cance!ed. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A G@ivitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeciared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending jist December, 1877, for which certi#i- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIA SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYSE. 
Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CBARLES H. MARSHALL, 
W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART. 
GORDON W.BCRNEAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
ARLES D. LEVERICH 


J.D.Jo 

wW.tt. 
CURTIS 


WILLIAM E. Dopes, BoMUAD W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHE OHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. Younes, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
A. HAND, ILLIAM H. Foea, 
oun HEWLETT. PeTex V. KING. 
ILLIAM HU. Wes B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 2 Vice-Pre’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. Vice Pree’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. lat, 1878. 


Ke-Insurance Fund........... ase 473,002 
Gutetanding Liabilities... 

Total Assets,............. $1,021 ,698.4 


Benj. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec'y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


ure. LTBERGER, Propr 
North Second Philadelphis. 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


53 FULTON &ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
ces with the same clases of work elsewhere. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Wheaton Female Seminary 


NORTON, MASS. 
Fall Term begins September 12. Apply to 


the Principal, 
ELLEN M. HASKELL. 


= - 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 
The year Boarding and School will 
ath. For circulars apoly to Principals, 

188 and Miss DILLaAYE, Chestnut st. 


ERBKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY AC 
_ Send for Iilustrated «rreular for 1878-79 


Madison University 3, 4, 6,5, of 10 years’ c course 
Year Si op'd Sept. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 

Institute asd Commercia) Colie Founded 

sexes. School. On 

Address 
D. BLARESLEE. Principal, 

Greenwich. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 

ective studies. Admits both No 

temptations. Best of religious 1 ences. 

h and cheap. Me | incidentais, and 

Over 1,000 students; 

Spriog Term begins March i2; Fall Term, sept, 3. 
F address 


B. T. MARSH, Sec.., Oberlin, oO. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. ass instruction or private 
lessons a home for students 
Oberlin ls unsurpassed for ee and re- 
ligious and intellectual advao eS 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
EAR 
7 PER CENT. BONDs. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 
SEPTEMBER; COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH; 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH. 


ARE SECURED BY A A FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROPERTY OF THE 
OOMPANY IN THE STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these bonds to Investors desiring 

a security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORGAN CO.., 
Corner Wall and Broad ste. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO.., 
Corner Nassau and Cedar sts 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 

NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACILER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BRANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientifie 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent fn all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 

aris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have bee n found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition ? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and muitifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spellsof faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subtest to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourselfand energy for business 

ursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 

owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the he ad, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neulect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means Oo. cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, furthe rneglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means Of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DescRiprive PAMPHLEr and 
THe ELecrric QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway; New York. 


Bar” Avoid claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Pamphlet explains w to 
distinguish the genuine from the sparious. 


CARE Be binds, o twe 
ali Agent's Dutht, Se. 


ROBINSON'S 


ew York, Chicaso & New Orleans, 


UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 
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Send for lilustrated Catalogueand Reduced PRICE 
LIST, mentioning this paper. AGENTS ae 
Alice C. Fletcher & Ce., 6 East 8t.. 


n 
any tune may be played, oF 
imitated, from the cat to Fumch and 


ielden ican Ww ater-Pen. Pro- 
simply water. 
for caré 


same as Address, 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co. 

P. oO. Box 39 Ann N. ¥. 
This advertisement wil) mot appear again. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a faver upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publis _— by stating 
that they saw the advertixement in 
the Christian Union. —_ 

for severa! first-class Illus- 


AGENTS WANTE trated Subecription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on «a plication to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription p’t). Pubs., Philade!p’ a. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell oar 

(poods to dealers. No peddiiag 
xpenmaes paid. Permancat emp 

meut. address S. A. GRANT & C 

2, 4,6 6 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


— 


TISTARS wanting good Agents should 
TIS in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
The largest, sriciest and best representative paper of its kind. 


cans 


Ss: GE oods, ov ities, — ancy Goods, Chromos, 
ames, Notions, tures, Fr AMES. Fngravings, 


achinery, ubecription Books, Magazines, Papers, Sta‘ ry 
edicines, pecialties, Jewelry, ‘'oys, New Inventions, 

different articles being alvertised in the AGENTS” 

HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 

in Agents’ Goods, ‘ARD have sent ES OF and FERS 

MA NY HARD Til AEs rald FFI Agents. 

Beores of rare offers KE yer and others out of employment. 

a WA “bes at once place himself in direct 

mnication with all firms every- 

want by sending his permanent address for 

insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 

ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 

utes from instructions sent. SM 'THOGRAPH reduced 

to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 

Blenders, Copies, complete, only 81,25, Extra fine, 

large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished. with 

brass wheel reversible point and penc:! holders only $2.50, 

AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c , and a beau- 

tifal Engraving of the Smithograph, with ‘sample card 

ant fall particulars of the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 

Merald, all for green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 


L. LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Money Making 


/ C Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to Bi U E 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 


New York 


for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
We. post-paid. Gro. REED Nassau, 


for 3 cent stamp 
ards, no tne alike. with name, 


x 
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FOR CHOIRS AND CONGREGATIqy 
PSALMS SONGS 
FOR py, SINGING. be 
= CHAPEL SONGS | 
SOCIAL MEETING & 
gor ® amen terms ic. address fhe 
| 
es $1 FOR 25 CTS. 
Seven new and wonderfu! articles atone 
fhurth the retail price. Examine th. list. 

No. 2. Mintatere Charm —Suita- 
bie for mecklace or watch chain. fice of goid Goflar, yet 
bas allof Lord's Prayer clearty engraved om it. New ani 
beaouful 

Ne, 4. Japanese Parasol,—Jurt 
imported. Prettiest mevelty in the market. Fix 
ished im beautiful colors. pie ndid to a lady 

No. 5. Magic <pider.—Funniest 

duces cicar, 
Lasts for 
1200 
dir 
acy, 


